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Social Security in Review 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Railroad Retirement 
Legislation 


icemen’s Unemployment Com- 

pensation Act of 1958,” was 
signed by the President on August 
28, 1958. The law amends title XV 
of the Social Security Act by estab- 
lishing a permanent unemployment 
insurance program for ex-servicemen 
that is similar to the program for 
civilian employees of the Federal 
Government. As in that program, 
benefits will be paid in accordance 
with the unemployment insurance 
provisions of the various State laws 
and will be financed by Federal ap- 
propriations. The new program covers 
only servicemen whose latest separa- 
tion from active duty occurs after 
October 27, 1958, and those with 
earlier separations who entered the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. 

Public Law 85-927 was signed Sep- 
tember 6, 1958. It amends certain 
provisions in the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Social Security Act re- 
lating to the coordination of the rail- 
road retirement and the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
grams. 

Under one provision in the new law, 
the Railroad Retirement Board is 
given authority to make disability 
freeze determinations for railroad 
workers having 10 or more years of 
service. These determinations will be 
conclusive only for the purpose of 
determining benefit payments under 
the railroad retirement program. Un- 
der another provision, a worker hav- 
ing a current connection with the 
railroad industry and 10 or more 
years of railroad service is insured 
for survivor benefit purposes under 
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the railroad retirement program if, 
by deeming his railroad service after 
1936 to be employment covered by 
the Social Security Act, he would be 
insured under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. This change 
makes possible the payment of rail- 
road benefits in certain survivor cases 
where formerly such payments, if 
any, could have been made only un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. 

The third provision amends the 
section of the Social Security Act 
relating to the suspension of benefits 
for certain aliens residing outside the 
United States. As a result, benefits 
will not be suspended for those old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 


ance beneficiaries whose benefits are 
based on work that includes railroad 
employment. The change was de- 
signed to protect the benefits of Can- 
adian workers employed by United 
States railroads operating in Canada 
or by Canadian railroads operating in 
the United States. 


Program Operations 


Monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program passed the 12-million mark 
in July. More than half the benefi- 
ciaries —6.7 million—were retired 
workers receiving old-age benefits. 
Eighteen percent—almost 2.2 million 
—were aged wives, dependent aged 
husbands, younger wives with child 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 

Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 
po Ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (per case).... 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands)....... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands)... 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


eee ee eeee 


Amount (in millions)............ 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month...... 


Aid to the permanently ‘and totally disabled. . 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


July June July 

1958 1958 1957 
Pr ree ey 12,012 11,905 10,567 
re ee ee $667 $660 $560 
beees $65.87 $65.71 $64.10 
$74.57 $74.03 $67.58 
ss adalat meal 2,459 2,460 2,501 
Ee he at. 2,738 2,733 2,391 
se eee 109 108 109 
316 313 286 
Pt eee 405 418 291 
«a ageatea $61.36 $61.39 $59.04 
27.15 27.29 26.08 
RE eee 66.65 66.72 64.33 
60.12 60.71 59.50 
oe ee ae 60.84 61.55 55.78 
coeukeotene 1,659 1,513 1,267 
2,234 2,590 1,061 
ca: taeda idea $306 $325 $130 
oleeldaelGO4M $30.62 $30.80 $27.59 





beneficiaries in their care, and chil- 
dren of old-age beneficiaries. About 
one-fourth were the survivors of de- 
ceased workers—1.7 million mother 
and child beneficiaries and 1.2 million 
aged widows and dependent aged 
widowers or parents. About 205,000 
disabled workers aged 50—64 were re- 
ceiving disability insurance benefits. 

Monthly benefits were first payable 
under the program for January 1940. 
About 1 million persons were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits 5 years later, 
and about 3 million by September 
1950. The old-age and survivors in- 
surance program was amended by 
Congress in 1950 to extend coverage, 
liberalize the insured-status require- 
ments, and raise benefits. By Janu- 
ary 1954 there were 6 million benefi- 
ciaries. Since then—in 4% years— 
the number of beneficiaries has dou- 
bled. The rapid growth in the bene- 
ficiary rolls in recent years reflects 
changes in the Social Security Act 
made by Congress in 1954 and 1956 
to further extend coverage, liberalize 
the conditions under which benefits 
can be paid, lower to 62 the age at 
which women can receive benefits, 
and provide benefits for disabled 
workers aged 50-64. 

Monthly benefits were being paid 
at the end of July at a monthly rate 
of $667.4 million. Retired workers and 
their families were receiving $514.6 
million; widowed mothers and chil- 


dren, $74.8 million; aged widows, 
widowers, and parents, $62.7 million; 
and disabled workers, $15.3 million. 

During July, monthly benefits were 
awarded to 166,000 persons—about 
115,000 fewer than in July 1957, 
when monthly benefits were first 
awarded to disabled workers aged 
50-64. The decline in the number of 
benefits awarded was shared by all 
types of benefits. About 53,800 lump- 
sum death payments totaling $10.4 
million were awarded in July. 

On June 30, 1958, monthly benefits 
were being withheld from almost 
345,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 
age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widow- 
er’s, mother’s, parent’s, or disability 
insurance benefits. The number with- 
held dropped from 359,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year to 336,000 in 
March. Although the number has 
since increased slightly, the propor- 
tion of all adult beneficiaries with 
benefits withheld in June 1958 was 
3.2 percent—0.4 percentage points less 
than at the beginning of the year. 

About 77 percent of the suspensions 
in effect in June resulted from the 
employment or self-employment of 
beneficiaries under age 72; wife’s or 
husband’s benefits withheld because 
of the old-age beneficiary’s employ- 
ment or self-employment represented 
almost 11 percent. Almost 650 bene- 
fits were withheld because the bene- 
ficiary or the old-age beneficiary on 





whose earnings the wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits are based was work- 
ing in noncovered employment out- 
Side the United States. About 4,700 
young wife’s or mother’s benefits were 
suspended because the beneficiary did 
not have a child entitled to benefits 
in her care, and payments to 3,700 
persons were temporarily held up 
pending determination of the proper 
payee. Disability insurance benefits 
for 13,700 disabled workers were com- 
pletely offset by other benefits they 
were receiving because of disability. 
In addition, benefits for almost 1,100 
disabled workers were being withheld 
while an examination of their current 
disability status was being made. 


@ During July 1958 the total num- 
ber of persons receiving aid under 
the five public assistance programs 
declined by about 35,000 or 0.5 per- 
cent. Total expenditures for assist- 
ance, including vendor payments for 
medical care, decreased $1.9 million 
or 0.7 percent. These decreases re- 
flected primarily seasonal improve- 
ment in economic conditions and 
were concentrated largely in general 
assistance, where the number of re- 
cipients dropped an estimated 42,000 
or 3.6 percent. Total payments in 
general assistance, excluding vendor 
payments for medical care, were $1.1 
million, or 4.3 percent, lower than in 
(Continued on page 35) 





July 

1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 70,473 
ee ei er | oc w dain ae EKA ORR E ne eee 65,179 
I as Re Ag fs os ss ea wag ae eee 5,294 

Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 

EE ee re rere hy Oe eece $358.9 
Wage aha Galary Gepursements. .. . . . .i.occc.cccdilenvdwecioweeees 242.4 
ME e216 5 Goris, eisia-w Sis 6 MK Pie a whe Sia GE RRR arse 43.9 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 44.1 
Social insurance and related payments..................c ce eeees 20.9 
NE ON Ct os Sac did wis Qube Silence Mea pe aeensines a 3.0 
NE We OS EBA ee n,n. w avd 0 0s pele Ale oa va 11.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 7.0 
omeeenser: Ge FICE. * © Bll IGCTAS. on 5.5 oo os ooo ccc 5 ow etek wicleione 123.9 
ERS, a FES Sk os gb Sink Sis ab losi nvd st press ged Sere 6. eters wee 121.7 
EN OR Sc iki bo ais wo Ss HIRO Seta ea astenen Tele 144.6 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two relatively 
small groups of persons formerly classified as employed (“with a 
job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classifications, 
mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions lowers em- 
ployment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month for recent 
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amount. 


June July Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
70,418 70,228 67,946 67,530 
64,981 67,221 65,011 64,979 
5,437 3,007 2,936 2,551 
$352.0 $351.8 $347.9 $330.5 
235.8 240.5 238.1 227.3 
44.0 43.7 43.0 42.4 
43.9 43.6 43.0 40.0 
20.4 16.1 16.0 13.5 

3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
11.6 11.9 11.6 10.5 
6.7 6.7 6.6 5.7 
123.7 120.8 120.2 116.2 
121.6 117.4 115.4 pee 
143.9 138.4 138.0 132.6 


years and raises unemployment estimates by almost the same 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Social Security Amendments of 1958: 


A Summary 


changes in the programs of old- 

age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, public assistance, and mater- 
nal and child health and welfare were 
made by Public Law 85-840, signe’ 
by President Eisenhower on Aur st 
28, 1958. Increases in benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, together with in- 
creases in the amount of earnings 
taxable and creditable under that 
program and improvements in its tax 
structure, mark a milestone in the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s social in- 
surance programs. At the time the 
President signed the bill, he issued a 
statement that included these com- 
ments on the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance changes: 


GS ‘enanges in and far-reaching 


This act is a significant forward step 
in the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance program of the social 
security system. The increases in 
benefits and in the tax base are de- 
sirable in the light of changes in the 
economy since these provisions were 
last amended in 1954. The increase 
in social security contribution rates 
and the accelerated tax schedule in 
the bill will further strengthen the 
financial condition of this system in 
the years immediately ahead and 
over the long-term future. It is, of 
course, essential that the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram, which is so vital to the eco- 
nomic security of the American peo- 
ple, remain financially sound and self- 
supporting. 


In the field of maternal and child 
health and welfare the new legisla- 
tion carries authorization for in- 
creased appropriations and incorpo- 
rates the long-recommended exten- 
sion of the child welfare services 
program to all areas instead of pre- 
dominantly rural ones. The Presi- 
dent took note of these changes in 
the following statement: 


* Commissioner of Social Security. 
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and Legislative History 


The act also makes desirable changes 
which will permit Federal support 
for child welfare services where 
needed in urban areas and provides 
for State and local financial partici- 
pation in the costs of this program 
on an improved basis. 


The changes in the public assist- 
ance program raised certain basic 
questions. Most elements in the new 
formula for Federal sharing in the 
costs were considered desirable—those 
relating Federal financial participa- 
tion in assistance payments more 
closely to the fiscal capacities of the 
States; limiting Federal participation 
on the basis of the average expendi- 
ture per recipient rather than on the 
basis of the payment to the individual 
recipient; and allowing the States 
greater flexibility in their arrange- 
ments for payment of medical care 
costs for public assistance recipients. 
Under the new formula, however, an 
increased proportion of the total ex- 
penditure is met by the Federal 
Government. The President, in his 
statement, commented favorably on 
some aspects of the provisions but 
expressed concern over others. The 
bill institutes, he said, “the desirable 
principle of varying Federal matching 
of costs in accordance with the rela- 
tive fiscal capacity of each State as 
measured by per capita income. How- 
ever, the effect of this change is very 
limited because the formula used re- 
sults only in increases in the Federal 
share. In addition, the introduction 
of averaging of benefits on an overall 
basis provides increases in the Fed- 
eral share, regardless of the fiscal 
capacity of the State.” Increases in 
the Federal share, he said, ‘“‘can lead 
only to a weakening of the respon- 
sibility of the States and commun- 
ities,” and their “financial responsi- 
bility in these programs should be 
strengthened, not weakened.” He ex- 
pressed the hope “that the work of 
the Advisory Council on Public Assist- 
ance which is established by this bill 


by CHarLes I. SCHOTTLAND* 


will materially assist in the early de- 
velopment of constructive recommen- 
dations.” 

In addition to the many major and 
relatively minor changes made by the 
amendments, two advisory councils 
were authorized—the one in the field 
of public assistance and another con- 
cerned with child welfare services. 
The law amends not only the Social 
Security Act but corresponding sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives also requests the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to undertake three studies— 
one concerned with the problems of 
hospitalization and nursing-home 
costs for beneficiaries of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, 
one with certain aspects of the retire- 
ment test under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, and one 
with the crediting of tips as wages 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. 

Most of the legislation enacted dur- 
ing the Ejighty-fifth Congress that 
affects programs of the Social Secur- 
ity Administration is embodied in 
Public Law 85-840, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958. In addition the 
Eighty-fifth Congress enacted 12 
other laws that affect these pro- 
grams.! Their provisions are described 
along with those of Public Law 85-840 
under the appropriate subject head- 
ings. 


Summary of Major Provisions 


The major changes made by this 
new legislation in the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram are listed below. 

1. Benefit amounts are increased 
by about 7 percent. Monthly benefits 
payable to retired and disabled work- 


1Public Laws 85-26, 109, 110, 226, 227, 
229, 238, and 239 were enacted in 1957; Pub- 
lic Laws 85-785, 786, 787, and 798 were 
adopted in 1958. 





ers who are currently on the rolls 
will, under the amendments, general- 
ly range from $33 to $116. For bene- 
ficiaries coming on the rolls in the 
future, benefits on the basis of the 
higher earnings base established by 
the amendments will be as high as 
$127. The largest benefit payable to 
a family is increased from $200 to 
$254. The new benefit rates become 
effective with benefits for January 
1959. 

2. The maximum amount of annual 
earnings taxable and creditable to- 
ward benefits is increased from $4,200 
to $4,800, effective January 1, 1959. 

3.The scheduled contribution rates 
for employers and employees on cov- 
ered earnings are increased by 4 of 
1 percent from the rates previously 
scheduled, with a corresponding in- 
crease for the self-employed. Increases 
in the tax rates are scheduled at 
3-year intervals, beginning in 1960, 
rather than at 5-year intervals. 

4. Benefits like those now being 
paid to the dependents of old-age in- 
surance beneficiaries are provided for 
the wives, dependent husbands, and 
children of disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 

5. The offset provision relating to 
benefits payable because of disability 
is repealed, effective with benefits for 
August 1958. 

6. To be eligible for the disability 
freeze or for disability insurance ben- 
efits, a disabled worker no longer is 
required to have 6 quarters of cover- 
age out of the 13 calendar quarters 
before disablement. Fully insured sta- 
tus is added as a requirement for the 
freeze; work requirements for both 
freeze and cash benefits are now 
alike. 

7. Disability insurance benefits may 
be paid for as many as 12 months 
before the month in which the appli- 
cation is filed if all other require- 
ments have been met for the earlier 
months. 

8. The deadline of June 30, 1958, 
for filing fully retroactive disability 
freeze applications is postponed to 
June 30, 1961. Disability freeze ap- 
plications filed after June 30, 1961, 
may establish a freeze period begin- 
ning as early as 18 months before 
the month of filing. 

9. Provisions for dependents’ bene- 
fits are changed to increase the pro- 
tection for dependent parents and 
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adopted and disabled children and 
to protect certain beneficiaries who 
marry. 

10. The coverage provisions of the 
program are changed to (a) facilitate 
coverage of certain State and local 
government employees and of em- 
ployees of certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions, (b) extend coverage to turpen- 
tine workers, (c) credit the self-em- 
ployment earnings from a partner- 
ship that an individual has during 
the year of his death, (d) provide 
wage credits of $160 a month for 
active service performed during 
World War II by American citizens 
in the armed forces of certain coun- 
tries that fought against our enemies 
in that war, and (e) postpone the 
deadline for certain ministers to elect 
coverage as self-employed persons. 

11. The retirement test provisions 
are amended to (a) raise from $80 to 
$100 the amount of monthly wages a 
beneficiary who has earnings of more 
than $1,200 in a year may have in a 
month without losing benefits and (b) 
improve administration of the test. 

12. Administrative changes include 
expansion and clarification of the 
definition of fraud, authorization for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to charge for services 
provided to the public for nonpro- 
gram purposes, and other revisions 
to improve administration. 


The major changes made in the 
public assistance program are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Federal financial participation 
in State expenditures for assistance 
to needy persons who are aged, blind, 
or disabled and to needy dependent 
children is related in part to the 
fiscal capacity of each State, deter- 
mined by the relationship of State 
per capita income to national per 
capita income. 

2. The limitation on the amount 
of assistance expenditures to which 
the Federal Government will contrib- 
ute is related to a single average ex- 
penditure per recipient that includes 
both money payments to and medical 
care payments on behalf of recipients. 

3. The public assistance program 
is extended to Guam, on a basis sim- 
ilar to that in effect for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

4. The dollar limitation on the 
total annual Federal payment for 


public assistance to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands is increased. 

5. Provision is made for an Advi- 
sory Council on Public Assistance to 
review the program and report its 
findings and recommendations by 
January 1, 1960. 


The following changes were made 
in the maternal and child health and 
child welfare programs: 

1. The amount authorized for an- 
nual appropriation for grants for ma- 
ternal and child health services is 
increased from $16.5 million to $21.5 
million, that for crippled children’s 
services from $15.0 million to $20.0 
million, and that for child welfare 
services from $12.0 million to $17.0 
million, effective for the fiscal year 
1958-59. 

2. Grants are made available to 
Guam, effective July 1, 1959. 

3. The previous provisions of the 
law with respect to the use of Fed- 
eral child welfare funds in predom- 
inantly rural areas and areas of spe- 
cial need are removed, thereby ex- 
tending services under this program 
to urban children on the same basis 
as rural children. 

4. The formula for allotment of 
Federal child welfare funds is 
changed to make the formula con- 
sistent with changes under item 3. 
Briefly, after allotment of the uni- 
form grant the remainder will be 
allotted in direct proportion to the 
total child population and in inverse 
proportion to the per capita income 
of the State. If the amount so allot- 
ted is less than the State’s base allot- 
ment, the amount is to be increased 
to the base allotment by reducing 
proportionately the allotments to 
other States. The base allotment is 
defined as the amount that would be 
allotted to the State under the pro- 
vision in the previous law, as applied 
to an appropriation of $12 million. 

5. Matching of Federal child wel- 
fare funds is required, effective for 
the fiscal year 1959-60. Matching 
will be on a variable basis in relation 
to State per capita income. 

6. The provisions with respect to 
the use of Federal child welfare funds 
for the return of runaway children 
are broadened by raising from 16 to 
18 the age limit for children who may 
be returned under these provisions 
and by permitting the use of the 
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funds for maintaining (for not more 
than 15 days) runaway children pend- 
ing their return. 

7. Reallotment of Federal child 
welfare funds is authorized. 

8. An Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services is established for 
the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions and advising the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 
connection with the child welfare 
provisions of the amendments. 


Background and Legislative 
History 


The many provisions of Public Law 
85-840 stem from a variety of sources. 
The major changes in the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program—increases in benefits and 
in the earnings base and in the tax 
schedule—represent a reaction to 
changes in wages and prices since 
these aspects of the program were 
last examined in 1954 and a desire 
on the part of Congress to strengthen 
the sysvem in accordance with needs 
indicated by the latest actuarial esti- 
mates. 

The principles of providing Federal 
matching in payments made under 
Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams on a basis more nearly con- 
sistent with the fiscal capacities of 
the States and on the basis of the 
average expenditure per recipient, 
rather than a maximum of a fixed 
number of dollars for an individual 
recipient, have had some considera- 
tion in earlier Congresses and have 
been embodied in earlier recommen- 
dations made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The elimination of the limitation 
relating to child welfare services in 
predominantly rural areas has been 
recommended for a number of years. 
This change has been supported by 
many State governors, public welfare 
agencies, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, most na- 
tional organizations concerned with 
child welfare, and many individuals 
who have testified before congres- 
sional committees on ‘the subject 
of Federal-State relationships. Sim- 
ilar provisions had been proposed by 
the Administration. 

The legislative changes also in- 
cluded many that are of a relatively 
minor or technical nature. Some were 
the subjects of individual bills that 
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had been introduced in Congress, and 
others were recommendations for 
greater equity and for program im- 
provement made by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
the basis of its operating experience. 

A large number of bills to amend 
the Social Security Act were intro- 
duced in the Eighty-fifth Congress— 
many of them shortly after it con- 
vened. Eight relatively noncontro- 
versial bills became law in 1957, and 
four that were passed by the House 
of Representatives either in 1957 or 
early in 1958 were later enacted. 

In March 1958 the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives scheduled hearings 
on the subject of unemployment in- 
surance. Although these hearings and 
the legislation that subsequently was 
reported were not concerned with 
public assistance programs, a number 
of proposals for a broader public as- 
sistance program were the subject of 
testimony at that time. The hearings 
included consideration of Federal 
participation in general assistance 
programs and the broadening of the 
program of aid to dependent children 
to include unemployment as a reason 
for deprivation of parental support 
in the definition of a needy child. 
The proposed extensions were not in- 
cluded, however; as late as the Sen- 
ate floor action on the bill an amend- 
ment to provide Federal participation 
in general assistance was defeated. 

During the Senate debate on this 
legislation, an amendment by Senator 
Long, to increase the Federal share 
in public assistance payments follow- 
ing somewhat the same pattern as 
the amendments of 1946, 1948, 1952, 
and 1956, was offered. Although this 
amendment was defeated on a 40-40 
tie vote, it was indicated during the 
debate that the House Ways and 
Means Committee would give consid- 
eration to needed increases in public 
assistance. 

On May 29, 1958, Representative 
Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means, announced that the Commit- 
tee had tentatively scheduled general 
public hearings on all titles of the 
Social Security Act to begin on June 
16, 1958. He stated that there were 
presently pending before the Com- 
mittee some 400 bills on various as- 
pects of the act. 


Chairman Mills noted that the last 
general amendments to the Social] 
Security Act were made in 1956 (the 
Social Security Amendments of 
1956) and that this was an appropri- 
ate time to review the operation of 
the major changes made then and 
to receive recommendations for fur- 
ther changes. The Chairman stated 
that the hearings would afford an 
opportunity to review, among other 
subjects, the actuarial status of the 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
disability insurance trust funds and 
any Administration proposals for 
changes in the various titles of the 
act, and also give an opportunity for 
the Committee to explore the possi- 
bility of legislation and to afford a 
basis for study. 

Mr. Mills further stated that among 
the many bills pending before the 
Committee were several major pro- 
posals related to the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram, unemployment insurance, and 
public assistance. Affecting the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, for example, were bills 
to increase the general level of bene- 
fits, to provide hospitalization and 
surgical benefits for beneficiaries, to 
amend the disability insurance and 
the disability freeze provisions, to 
liberalize the retirement test, to raise 
the maximum earnings base, and to 
reduce the retirement age. A num- 
ber of bills relating to coverage and 
to specific limited, although very im- 
portant, areas were also pending. 

Among the proposals on the sub- 
ject of public assistance were bills to 
increase Federal sharing in costs, to 
revise the matching formula for med- 
ical and other remedial care costs, 
and to provide for disregarding need 
in determining eligibility. 


House Committee on 
Ways and Means 


Public hearings opened on June 16, 
1958, and continued through June 30. 
Testimony was heard from Members 
of Congress, Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Folsom, and 
individuals and groups interested in 
social security. 

In July extensive executive sessions 
were held, during which agreement 
was reached on the provisions of a 
bill. On July 28, 1958, identical bills 
(H.R. 13549 and H.R. 13550) were 
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introduced by Chairman Mills and by 
Representative Reed, ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee. 


House Action on H.R. 13549 


The bill H.R. 13549 was reported 
to the House the same day. On July 
29, the Heuse Committee on Rules 
granted a rule for consideration of 
the bill that permitted 4 hours of 
general debate, restricted amend- 
ments to those offered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and 
waived points of order. 

The bill was considered by the 
House on July 31. Several clerical 
and technical amendments offered by 
Mr. Mills were adopted en bloc, and 
the bill was passed by a vote of 375 
to 2 with 53 members not voting. 


Senate Finance Committee 
Action 


The Senate Committee on Finance 
held hearings August 8-13. During 
these hearings, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Flemming 
and a number of other witnesses 
were heard. The Secretary in his 
testimony indicated that, while he be- 
lieved the provisions of the bill deal- 
ing with old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance were desirable and 
constructive, the Department was op- 
posed to any change in the public 
assistance formula that would result 
in the Federal Government’s provid- 
ing a higher proportion of these pay- 
ments than under existing law. He 
made it clear that the objection was 
not to higher individual payments 
and that many payments could be 
increased under existing law with 
matching Federal funds. A number 
of the amendments that were subse- 
quently adopted by the Committee on 
Finance and on the Senate floor were 
frankly designed to make the public 
assistance provisions of the bill more 
acceptable to the Administration. 

On August 14, 1958, the Senate 
Finance Committee went into execu- 
tive session and adopted a number 
of amendments to the bill. 

The effective date of the benefit 
increase under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance was moved from 
the third month after enactment to 
January 1959, in order to correspond 
with the date for increases in the 
tax rate and earnings base. Certain 
technical and clerical changes were 
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also made, primarily to reflect Sen- 
ate action on four other bills that had 
passed the Senate after House action 
on H.R. 13549 but before the Senate 
Finance Committee action on the 
bill. 

The public assistance provisions 
were modified by reducing the maxi- 
mum matchable payment for the 
aged, the blind, and the disabled 
from $66 to $65 a month and that 
for recipients of aid to dependent 
children from $33 to $30. This change 
was designed to effect an annual sav- 
ing of $39 million in the cost of the 
public assistance provisions. The Com- 
mittee also moved the effective date 
of the public assistance changes from 
October 1, 1958, to January 1, 1959. 

Provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Council to 
review the status of the public assist- 
ance program in relation to the old- 
age, survivors, and disability iusur- 
ance program, the fiscal capacities 
of the States and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and any other factors bear- 
ing on the amount and proportion of 
the State and Federal shares in the 
public assistance programs. The 
Council would be patterned after the 
existing Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing and would report 
not later than January 1, 1960. 

The Committee also eliminated a 
provision of the House bill that would 
have repealed the special matching 
arrangements in public assistance for 
Navajo and Hopi Indians. 

The Committee reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate that same 
day. 


Senate Floor Action 


The Senate began debate on H.R. 
13549 late in the evening of August 
15, continued to debate the bill 
through most of Saturday, August 16, 
and passed it, with amendments, on 
that date by a vote of 79-0, with 17 
members of the Senate not voting. 
Nineteen amendments were proposed 
from the floor; nine were adopted, 
eight rejected (all but one by voice 
vote), and two withdrawn. 

Four amendments affecting old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
were adopted: 

1. The Curtis amendment making 
the provision relating to a child 
adopted within 2 years after the 
worker’s death applicable also to a 


child adopted within 2 years after 
enactment of the amendments. 

2. The Smith amendment to facil- 
itate the extension of coverage to 
certain teachers in Maine. 

3. A change in numbering proposed 
by Senator Kerr. 

4. The Kerr amendment to substi- 
tute for separate legislation enacted 
earlier (Public Law 85-798) the pro- 
visions relating to the eligibility of re- 
married widows for mother’s benefits. 

Four amendments affecting public 
assistance were adopted: 

1. The Smathers amendment re- 
ducing the range in the variable 
matching provision from 50-70 per- 
cent to 50-65 percent. 

2. The Smathers amendment elim- 
inating an increase in the Federal 
share of the first $18 of payments 
under aid to dependent children. 
(The two Smathers amendments, 
with those adopted by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, reduced the 
annual cost of the public assistance 
provisions of the bill from $288 mil- 
lion to $197 million.) 

3. The Long amendment recogniz- 
ing as a federally matchable assist- 
ance payment the amounts paid on 
behalf of an eligible individual] to any 
legal representative judicially ap- 
pointed under State law. 

4. The Long amendment restoring 
the effective date of October 1, 1958, 
for the public assistance provisions, 
as passed by the House. 

One amendment by Senator Purtell 
in relation to child welfare services 
was adopted. It establishes an Ad- 
visory Council on Child Welfare Serv- 
ices concerned with the changes in 
the child welfare services program 
authorized by the amendments. The 
council is to consist of persons repre- 
sentative of public, voluntary, civic, 
religious, and professional welfare 
organizations and groups, specially 
qualified persons, and the general 
public. 

Six amendments affecting old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
were rejected: 

1. The Yarborough amendment to 
increase benefits by 10 percent. (Sen- 
ators Humphrey, Neuberger, Morse, 
Johnston, and Long joined Senator 
Yarborough in introducing this 
amendment, which was rejected by 
a record vote of 32 to 53.) 

2. The Revercomb amendment to 
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provide full retirement benefits at 
age 62 for men and women. 

3. The Kennedy-Case amendment 
to increase benefits by 8 percent. 

4. The Kennedy amendment to 
eliminate the dollar ceiling on the 
lump-sum death payment. 

5. The Revercomb amendment to 
broaden the definition of disability 
to include instances where, as a 
practical matter, the worker is un- 
able to obtain employment because 
of his disability. 

6. The Morse amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute bill, which 
would, among other things, increase 
benefits by 25 percent and provide 
hospital insurance. (This amendment 
would also have provided increased 
Federal financial participation in the 
public assistance programs.) 

Two amendments affecting public 
assistance were rejected: 

1. The Kuchel amendment to in- 
crease from $65 to $70 the average 
maximum for Federal participation. 

2. The Douglas amendment to ex- 
empt earned income up to $20 a 
month in determining need for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. 

The House of Representatives on 
August 19 concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The bill was signed by President 
Eisenhower on August 28, 1958, and 
became Public Law 85-840. 


Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance 


Increased Benefits 


Since the last increase in old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits was put into effect in 1954, 
wages have increased by about 12 
percent and prices by almost 8 per: 
cent. To bring the level of benefits 
more nearly into line with the gen- 
erally higher level of the economy, 
the amendments increase benefit 
amounts for beneficiaries—those now 
on the rolls as well as future bene- 
ficiaries—by about 7 percent. Since, 
however, the minimum increase for 
the retired worker is $3, the average 
increase is somewhat over 7 percent. 
(Slightly smaller increases will be 
received by women workers and wives 
who choose to begin receiving their 
benefits before they reach age 65.) 
The new benefit rates become effec- 
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tive with benefits for January 1959. 

For retired and disabled workers 
now on the benefit rolls, and for those 
coming on the rolls next year, month- 
ly benefits will generally range from 
$33 to $116, compared with $30 to 
$108.50 under previous law. The av- 
erage increase for these people will 
be about $4.75. For those coming on 
the rolls in later years, the range of 
benefit payments taking into account 
the increased earnings base will be 
$33-$127, although generally many 
years will elapse before the maximum 
amount will be payable. 

The largest amount of monthly 
benefits payable to a family on the 
basis of an insured worker’s earnings 
record is increased from $200 to $254 
—twice the new maximum benefit 
provided for a retired worker. The 

inimum benefit payable when there 
is only one survivor beneficiary is 
increased from $30 to $33. 

The new primary insurance amount 
and maximum family payment 
amounts are determined through the 
use of a consolidated benefit table in- 
cluded in the law. The benefit table, 
which replaces the more complicated 
benefit formula and conversion tables 
previously in the law, provides pri- 
mary insurance amounts only in mul- 
tiples of a dollar. (The primary in- 
surance amount is the amount pay- 
able to a retired worker and the 
amount from which all other benefits 
are computed.) 


Higher Earnings Base 


Under the new law the maximum 
amount of annual covered earnings 
on which benefits can be computed 
(and on which contributions are 
paid) is raised from $4,200 to $4,800, 
effective January 1, 1959. This change 
was made in recognition of the prin- 
ciple that benefit levels should reflect 
varying levels of individual earnings. 
Practically all regular full-time work- 
ers may in time be earning more than 
the current base, and their benefits 
will consequently bear little relation- 
ship to their previous living standard 
unless the earnings base is adjusted 
if earnings rise. 

The $4,800 maximum restores the 
relationship between workers’ cred- 
itable earnings and total earnings 
that existed in 1954 when the $4,200 
earnings base was adopted. The $4,200 
base would have covered all the earn- 


ings of about 56 percent of the regu- 
larly employed men in 1954. In 1957 
only 43 percent of such workers had 
all their earnings credited; about 56 
percent would have had all their 
earnings credited under a $4,800 base. 


Improvements in Disability 
Provisions 


Benefits for dependents. — Under 
the amendments, monthly benefits 
are payable, beginning September 
1958, to the dependents of persons 
who are receiving disability insurance 
benefits. It is estimated that about 
180,000 dependents can become im- 
mediately eligible for monthly bene- 
fits. 

The classes of dependents eligible 
for these benefits are the same as 
those eligible for benefits as depend- 
ents of old-age insurance benefici- 
aries—that is, wives and dependent 
husbands who have reached retire- 
ment age, unmarried dependent chil- 
dren (including sons or daughters 
disabled in childhood), and wives 
who have entitled children in their 
care. The conditions for receipt of 
the new benefits are also, in general, 
the same. Benefits will be suspended, 
however, if the disabled worker re- 
fuses, without good cause, to accept 
vocational rehabilitation services. A 
dependent’s entitlement to benefits is 
terminated if the disabled worker’s 
entitlement to disability benefits 
ceases before he becomes entitled to 
old-age insurance benefits or dies. 

The provision of benefits for de- 
pendents of disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries fills a gap in the protection 
afforded by old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. In providing 
these new benefits, Congress recog- 
nized that the needs of the family 
of a disability insurance beneficiary 
are aS great as or greater than the 
needs of the family of an old-age in- 
surance beneficiary. It may, of 
course, be assumed that many per- 
sons receiving disability benefits have 
high medical expenses. 

Repeal of the offset provision.— 
Under the 1956 amendments, disabil- 
ity insurance benefits and childhood 
disability benefits payable under the 
Social Security Act were reduced by 
the amount of any periodic benefit 
payable to an individual under other 
Federal programs or State workmen’s 
compensation laws because of dis- 





ability. A modification enacted in 
1957 (Public Law No. 85-109) pro- 
vided that the disability benefit would 
not be reduced because of compensa- 
tion paid to a veteran by the Veterans 
Administration for his service-con- 
nected disability. The 1958 amend- 
ments repeal the offset provision en- 
tirely, and beginning with benefits 
for August 1958 the full amount of 
an individual’s disability benefit is 
payable. 

In recommending repeal of the 
provision, the congressional commit- 
tees stated that disability benefits 
payable under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance should be looked 
upon as providing basic protection 
against loss of income caused by dis- 
abling illness and that it is undesir- 
able, and incompatible with the pur- 
poses of the program, to reduce these 
benefits on account of disability ben- 
efits payable under other programs. 

As of June 30, 1958, about 36,000 
disability insurance benefits and al- 
most 1,000 “childhood disability” ben- 
efits were either reduced or withheld 
under the offset provision. 

Work requirements. — The amend- 
ments modify the requirements re- 
lating to the covered work that a dis- 
abled worker must have had in order 
to become eligible for cash disability 
benefits or the disability freeze. For- 
merly, to qualify for disability bene- 
fits, a disabled worker was required 
to be both fully and currently insured 
and to have at least 20 quarters of 
coverage during the 40-quarter period 
that ends with the quarter in which 
the disability began. To become elig- 
ible for the disability freeze, the 
worker was required to be currently 
insured and to have at least 20 quar- 
ters of coverage during the 40-quarter 
period ending with the quarter in 
which his disability began. 

The amendments remove the re- 
quirement of currently insured status 
for eligibility for both disability bene- 
fits and the freeze, and they add fully 
insured status as a requirement for 
eligibility for the freeze. Thus, the 
work requirements for cash disability 
benefits and for the freeze are now 
the same; to qualify for either, the 
worker must be fully insured and 
must have at least 20 quarters of cov- 
erage during the 40-quarter period 
that ends with the quarter in which 
his disability begins. 
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As a result of the modified work re- 
quirements, about 35,000 workers who 
could not qualify for disability insur- 
ance benefits under the previous law 
can, upon filing applications, become 
immediately eligible for benefits; in 
addition, about 15,000 persons can 
qualify immediately for a disability 
freeze. 

Retroactive benefits. — Under the 
amendments, disability insurance ben- 
efits (ike old-age and survivors in- 
surance monthly benefits) can be 
paid retroactively for as many as 12 
months before the month in which an 
application is filed. Before the amenda- 
ment, persons making application 
after December 1957 could not be 
paid a disability benefit for any 
month before the month of filing. 
The provision for payment of retro- 
active benefits was proposed by the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the basis of a study 
of disability applications filed early 
in 1958. The study indicated that a 
large proportion of the applicants 
did not file in the first month for 
which they were otherwise eligible 
and so lost 1 or more months’ benefits. 

Disability freeze period. — The 
amendments extend for 3 years 
(through June 30, 1961) the time 
within which disabled workers can 
file an application on the basis of 
which the beginning of a freeze per- 
iod can be established as early as the 
actual onset of disablement. Appli- 
cations filed after the new deadline 
date can establish a freeze period 
beginning as early as the eighteenth 
month before the month of filing. 
Under the 1956 amendments, the 
deadline for filing fully retroactive 
freeze applications was June 30, 1957; 
applications filed after that date 
were accorded only 1 year of retro- 
activity. In 1957 the original date 
was postponed for 1 year (to June 
30, 1958) by Public Law 85-109. 


Changes in Eligibility 
Conditions 

Payment of parent’s benefits when 
a widow or child survives.— The 
amendments provide that the depend- 
ent parents of a deceased worker 
can become eligible for benefits even 
though a widow, a dependent wid- 
ower, or a dependent child survives. 
Under previous law, the existence of 
such a survivor prevented the pay- 





ment of monthly benefits to the de- 
pendent parent of a deceased work- 
er. This bar operated even if the po- 
tentially entitled wife or child never 
became entitled to benefits. The sit- 
uation was aggravated by the fact 
that a 1957 law (Public Law 85-238) 
made it possible to pay benefits to a 
widow who was not living with her 
husband at the time of his death. 
Thus the existence of a widow who 
was not living with the worker could 
prevent payment of benefits to a 
parent who was living with and de- 
pendent on the worker at the time of 
his death. 

Dependency of a disabled child.— 
Under the amendments, disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 or over are presumed 
dependent on their parents under the 
same rules that apply to younger 
children. Under previous law, a dis- 
abled child who was aged 18 or over 
at the time he applied for child’s 
insurance benefits or at the time his 
parent died was required to show 
that he was receiving at least half 
his support from his parent. A child 
under age 18 when he applies for 
benefits is generally presumed to have 
been dependent on his father (and on 
his mother if she has had a signifi- 
cant amount of recent work). 

Benefits for an adopted child after 
the worker’s death.—The amenda- 
ments provide for payment of benefits 
to a child if, at the time of the work- 
er’s death, the child was a member 
of the worker’s household, was not 
being supported by any other person, 
and is adopted by the worker’s spouse 
within 2 years after ths worker dies 
or within 2 years after enactment of 
the amendments. 

A child living as a member of a 
worker’s family and supported by 
him, after the worker’s death needs 
replacement of the support he had 
received from the worker. If the sur- 
viving spouse adopts the child, the 
child will, for purposes of receiving 
child’s insurance benefits, be treated 
as an adopted child of the deceased 
worker. 

Removal of 3-year requirement for 
a child adopted by a retired worker. 
—Under the amendments; benefits 
are payable to an adopted child of 
a retired worker immediately upon 
adoption. Former law required that 
the child must have been adopted at 
least 3 years before becoming eligible 
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for child’s insurance benefits. This 
provision was intended to protect the 
program against abuses through 
adoptions undertaken to secure rights 
to benefits. Since adoptions are sub- 
ject to approval by State courts, it 
does not seem desirable that benefits 
should be denied to all adopted chil- 
dren in order to prevent a rare case 
of abuse. 

Elimination of duration-of-marriage 
requirement when a child has been 
adopted by the deceased worker.— 
The amendments provide that, when 
a child of a surviving spouse has been 
adopted by the deceased worker, the 
surviving spouse can qualify for 
mother’s, widow’s, or widower’s bene- 
fits even if married to the deceased 
worker for less than a year. This 
provision eliminates the anomalous 
situation in which a child could quali- 
fy for benefits but his mother who 
was caring for him could not. 

Elimination of duration-of-marriage 
requirements when a potential sec- 
ondary beneficiary marries. — The 
amendments remove the duration-of- 
marriage requirements for husband’s, 
wife’s, widow’s, and widower’s bene- 
fits if, at the time of the marriage, 
the person was or could have become 
entitled to a dependent’s benefit. 
Under former law the benefit rights 
of a dependent or secondary benefi- 
ciary were terminated if the depend- 
ent remarried, and yet the dependent 
could not qualify for benefits on the 
new spouse’s earnings record until the 
marriage had lasted for some time. 

Provision that marriage will not 
terminate benefits in certain situa- 
tions —The amendments provide that 
marriage will not terminate a benefit 
when a person receiving mother’s, 
widower’s, parent’s, or “childhood 
disability” benefits marries a person 
receiving any of these benefits or 
when a person receiving mother’s or 
childhood disability benefits marries 
a person entitled to old-age or dis- 
ability insurance benefits. The ear- 
lier law required that, when a sec- 
ondary beneficiary married, his bene- 
fit be terminated. If he married a 
person who was entitled to an old- 
age insurance benefit, he could qual- 
ify for a new benefit based on the 
earnings of the new spouse. If, how- 
ever, the new spouse was also receiv- 
ing a secondary benefit, the benefits 
of both persons were terminated, and 
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ordinarily neither could become en- 
titled to any new benefits. 

Reinstatment of rights to mother’s 
insurance benefits —The amendments 
reinstate rights to mother’s insurance 
benefits that were terminated by re- 
marriage if the new husband dies and 
the wife cannot qualify for mother’s 
benefits on his earnings. 

Reinstatement of rights to widow’s 
insurance benefits—Under the 1956 
amendments the aged widow whose 
benefits were terminated by her re- 
marriage and whose second husband 
died within the year could have her 
rights to benefits, based on her first 
husband’s earnings record, reinstated. 
Since the 1958 amendments provide 
that the widow can immediately re- 
ceive benefits based on her new hus- 
band’s earnings record, they also pro- 
vide that she can become reentitled 
on her first husband’s record only if 
the second husband dies uninsured 
within the year. 

Lump-sum death payment. — The 
amendments require that, for the 
lump-sum death payment to be made 
to the surviving spouse of a deceased 
worker, the spouse must have been 
living in the same household as the 
worker. Under previous law, to re- 
ceive the payment, the widow must 
have been “living with” the worker 
at the time of his death. The re- 
quirement was met if the spouse was 
living in the same household with the 
worker or receiving contributions 
from him or if the worker was under 
a court order to contribute to the 
spouse’s support. Since the lump- 
sum payment is made primarily to 
help with the funeral expenses, it 
can appropriately be made to a 
spouse who was living in the same 
household as the worker because such 
a spouse can be expected to take re- 
sponsibility for the funeral expenses. 
When no such spouse survives, the 
lump-sum death payment may be 
made to the person or persons who 
paid the burial expenses (including 
the spouse who was not living in the 
same household with the deceased 
worker), to the extent of—and in 
proportion to—the total burial ex- 
penses of the deceased that the per- 
son has paid. 

Dependents of members of armed 
services.—Legislation enacted in 1957 
(Public Law 85-238) made inappli- 
cable to the survivors of certain mem- 


bers of the Armed Forces the provi- 
sions that prevent the payment of 
benefits to aliens who are outside the 
United States. 


Changes in Coverage Provisions 


State and local government employ- 
ees—The Eighty-fifth Congress en- 
acted a number of bills designed, in 
general, to facilitate coverage under 
the Social Security Act for employees 
of State and local governments. One 
of the provisions enacted in 1957 al- 
lowed a general extension of the time 
during which retroactive coverage for 
earlier years may be arranged under 
the State and local coverage provi- 
sions. Other legislation applicable to 
all States, passed in 1958, makes it 
easier for persons who are in posi- 
tions covered by more than one State 
or local retirement system to obtain 
coverage under the Federal program 
and permits retroactive coverage for 
those employees who die or whose 
employment is terminated after the 
proposed State coverage agreement is 
dispatched to the Federal Govern- 
ment but before it is approved by the 
Federal Government. 

Legislation enacted by the Eighty- 
fifth Congress extended to California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Rhode Island, Vermont, and all 
interstate instrumentalities the pro- 
vision of the Federal law that per- 
mits specified States to bring under 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance those members of a State or 
local retirement system who desire 
such coverage, provided all future 
members of the system are covered. 
With these additions, the “divided re- 
tirement system” provision now ap- 
plies to 14 States, Hawaii, and all 
interstate instrumentalities. A pro- 
vision enacted in 1957 was designed 
to permit use of a simplified proce- 
dure in obtaining coverage under the 
divided-retirement-system provision. 
One of the amendments made in that 
provision in 1958 gives individuals 
who have an option to join a State 
or local retirement system, but who 
have not joined, the same opportunity 
as members of the system for secur- 
ing coverage under the Federal pro- 
gram. Formerly, only persons who 
were actually members of the State 
or local system could obtain coverage 
under the divided-retirement-system 
provision. Another change made in 
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the provision by the 1958 amend- 
ments allows further opportunity for 
coverage under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance for persons who 
did not elect coverage when it was 
originally provided for those mem- 
bers of the retirement system who 
desired it. 

Legislation enacted in 1957 added 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, New 
York, Tennessee, and Hawaii to the 
States permitted to cover under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance policemen and firemen already 
covered by a State or local retire- 
ment system. In 1958 Congress re- 
moved the bar to coverage of such 
individuals in the State of Washing- 
ton and all interstate instrumentali- 
ties. With these additions, the Fed- 
eral law now permits coverage of 
policemen and firemen who are mem- 
bers of a State or local retirement 
system in 11 States, Hawaii, and all 
interstate instrumentalities. 

A provision included in the 1958 
amendments permits Maine to cover 
under old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance members of the State 
retirement system who are in non- 
teachixzg positions while continuing to 
exclude those members who are in 
teaching (or related) positions. This 
provision is effective only with respect 
to modifications of Maine’s coverage 
agreement that are completed before 
July 1, 1960. 

Legislation enacted during 1958 
(Public Law 85-786) permits most 
sick-leave payments to State and 
local government employees to be 
counted as wages regardless of the 
age of the employee. Such payments 
had generally been considered wages 
before the employee reached retire- 
ment age but not after he reached 
retirement age if he did no work 
during the pay period. 

Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions —The amendments modify in 
relatively minor respects the provi- 
sions for coverage of employees of 
nonprofit organizations. A nonprofit 
organization filing a waiver certifi- 
cate after August 28, 1958, and before 
1960 can choose to be covered as far 
back as the beginning of 1956. In 
addition, any organization that filed 
a certificate after 1955 and before 
August 28, 1958, may request, at any 
time before 1960, retroactive cover- 
age to the beginning of 1956 for em- 
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ployees who concurred in the filing 
of the certificate and in the request 
for retroactive coverage. In addition 
to these temporary provisions, the 
law provides for a l-year period of 
retroactive coverage (at the option 
of the organization) for the normal 
long-run operation of the program. 
The amendments also provide that 
a nonprofit organization employing 
persons who are in positions covered 
by a State or local retirement system 
must, for the purposes of coverage 
under the Federal program, treat 
these employees separately from 
other employees. Each group is to be 
regarded as a separate entity. Waiver 
certificates must be filed separately 
for each group, and two-thirds of the 
employees in each group must concur 
in the filing of its certificate. 
Separate legislation (Public Law 
85-785) broadens slightly the provi- 
sions under which social security tax 
returns filed by a nonprofit organiza- 
tion before it filed its waiver certifi- 
cate may establish old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance credits for 
wages reported on these returns; the 
wages must, however, have been paid 
for services performed before the en- 
actment of the 1956 amendments. 
Turpentine workers.—Coverage is 
extended by the amendments to work- 
ers employed in the production of 
spirits of turpentine and to other 
workers engaged in the processing of 
crude gum, beginning with services 
performed in 1959. Coverage is pro- 
vided for these workers on the same 
basis as other agricultural workers. 
Military service. — The provisions 
under which monthly wage credits 
of $160 are provided for certain ac- 
tive service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States are broadened by 
the amendments to allow such credits 
for certain military service performed 
for a foreign country during World 
War II. Military service credits are 
provided for American citizens who, 
before December 9, 1941, entered the 
military service of a foreign country 
that was, on September 16, 1940, at 
war with a nation that became an 
enemy of the United States during 
World War II. To qualify for the 
wage credits, the individual must 
either have been a citizen throughout 
his active service or have lost his 
citizenship because of his entrance 
into service. He must also have been 


domiciled in the United States on the 
day he entered active service and 
must have resided in the United 
States for at least 4 out of the pre- 
ceding 5 years. 

Deceased partners. — The amend- 
ments provide that an individual may 
be credited, for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance purposes, 
with earnings from his share of a 
partnership during the year of his 
death. The amount to be credited 
for that year is determined by aver- 
aging the partnership earnings over 
the entire taxable year of the partner- 
ship and computing the deceased 
partner’s “distributive share” on the 
basis of the earnings thus allocated 
to the months during which he was 
a member of the partnership. For 
partners who die after August 28, 
1958, such earnings must be credited; 
if the partner died on or before that 
date and after 1955, coverage is on 
a voluntary basis provided an 
amended tax return is filed on or be- 
fore January 1, 1960. 

Ministers. — Legislation affecting 
the coverage of ministers (Public Law 
85-239) was enacted by the Ejighty- 
fifth Congress in 1957. As a result 
of 1954 legislation, old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance coverage on 
an individual election basis is avail- 
abie to clergymen under the self- 
employment provisions. Under the 
1954 law, a minister could obtain cov- 
erage only if he indicated his desire 
to be covered as a self-employed per- 
son by filing a certificate on or before 
the due date (April 15, 1957, in most 
cases) of the tax return for the sec- 
ond taxable year after 1954 in which 
he had net earnings from self-employ- 
ment of at least $400 that included 
earnings he received as a minister. 
Unless the certificate was filed by the 
due date of the return for the first 
of these taxable years, coverage could 
not be obtained for that year. 

As a result of the 1957 legislation, 
ministers who had failed to file a cer- 
tificate within the 2-year period were 
allowed an additional 2 years in 
which to elect coverage—through the 
due date of the tax return for the 
second taxable year ending after 1956. 
Ministers filing during the extended 
period are covered retroactively for 
taxable years ending after 1955. No 
change was made in the original dead- 
line for filing certificates when that 
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deadline was later than the one pro- 
vided by the new law; however, min- 
isters who elect coverage within the 
usual 2-year period are mandatorily 
covered for the first year as well as 
the second year if these years are 
consecutive. 

Public Law 85-239 also provides for 
including as part of a minister’s 
creditable earnings the rental value 
of a parsonage (or rental allowance 
for a parsonage) and the value of 
certain meals and lodging furnished 
a minister by his employer. This pro- 
vision became effective for taxable 
years ending on or after December 
31, 1957, except that for purposes of 
the retirement test the provision was 
applicable only for taxable years be- 
ginning after August 1957. 


Other Changes 


Retirement test —The amendments 
change from $80 to $100 the amount 
of wages a beneficiary may earn in a 
month without losing his right to 
that month’s benefits when his total 
annual earnings are in excess of 
$1,200. Previously, no benefits were 
forfeited for a month during which 
the individual did not have wages of 
more than $80 and did not render 
substantial services in self-employ- 
ment. This $80 measure of “‘retire- 
ment’ in a month was confusing to 
many people, who interpreted the 
$1,200 annual measure of “retire- 
ment” as permitting earnings of $100 
a month without loss of benefits. Now 
under the 1958 amendments, when a 
beneficiary has annual earnings in 
excess of $1,200, no benefits will be 
withheld for a month during which 
he neither earned wages of more than 
$100 nor rendered substantial serv- 
ices in self-employment. 

The amendments also make minor 
changes to improve administration 
of the retirement test. These changes 
are effective for taxable years begin- 
ning after August 1958. 

Representation of claimants before 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare——The amendments per- 
mit attorneys to represent claimants 
before the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare without filing a 
certificate from a court attesting 
their right to practice before that 
court. It was considered that State 
laws would provide—for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, as 
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for other statutes—sufficient protec- 
tion against the practice of law by 
unqualified persons. 

Offenses constituting fraud.—The 
amendments clarify and bring up to 
date the list of offenses that consti- 
tute fraud under the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. The provisions relating to 
fraud under previous law did not 
take into account major amendments 
adopted in 1954 and 1956—tthose, for 
example, relating to disability and 
the application of the earnings test 
to noncovered work. 

Under the new legislation the pen- 
alty provision is made applicable to 
offenses in connection with willful 
failure to disclose information as well 
as positive actions, in connection with 
both noncovered and covered earn- 
ings; suspensions, terminations, and 
misuse of benefits; disability deter- 
minations; and applications for bene- 
fits. 

Authorization to charge for certain 
services. — The amendments provide 
statutory authority for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to charge for authorized services 
provided to the public for certain 
nonprogram purposes and to deposit 
in the appropriate trust fund the 
funds collected. 


Financing Basis and Policy 


Congress has repeatedly expressed 
its belief that the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program 
should be completely self-supporting 
from contributions of covered indi- 
viduals and employers and that lib- 
eralizations of the program should 
be fully financed. 

In the fiscal year 1957-58, for the 
first time since benefits were paid, 
the income to the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund was less 
than expenditures from the fund. 
Estimates prepared early in 1958 in- 
dicated that outgo of the fund would 
exceed income during most, if not 
all, years until 1965. At the same 
time, revised long-range cost esti- 
mates indicated that there was an 
actuarial insufficiency of 0.57 percent 
of payroll for the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Faced with this situation, Congress 
reaffirmed its conviction that liberal- 
izations in benefit provisions should 


be fully financed by appropriate 
changes in the tax schedule and fur- 
ther decided that the actuarial status 
of the program should be improved. 
The congressional action also elimin- 
ated the expected decline for all but 
one of the next few years in the size 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and provided that 
the present generation of contribu- 
tors bear a greater proportion of the 
true cost of the benefits than they 
would under the existing contribution 
schedule.” 

Accordingly, the tax rate for the 
calendar year 1959 was increased by 
14 of 1 percent each for employers 
and employees and by % of 1 percent 
for the self-employed. The scheduled 
increases in the rates, starting in 
1960, will take place at 3-year inter- 
vals instead of at 5-year intervals. 
The ultimate rate, to be reached at 
the beginning of 1969, is 442 percent 
each for employees and employers 
and 634 percent for the self-employed. 
The increase from $4,200 to $4,800 in 
the amount of annual earnings tax- 
able and creditable under the pro- 
gram will yield additional income 
that is greater than the cost of the 
higher benefits it makes possible. 

As a result of these changes the 
actuarial insufficiency of 0.57 percent 
of payroll in the old-age and survivors 
insurance aspects of the system is 
reduced, according to the intermedi- 
ate-cost estimate, to 0.25 percent of 
payroll. The disability insurance 
trust fund correspondingly shows a 
small favorable actuarial balance— 
0.01 percent of payroll—after the 
amendments. 

The financing provisions were thus 
strengthened by the 1958 amend- 
ments, and the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program 
will continue on an actuarially sound 
basis. 


Studies Requested by Congress 

The Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, in connection with its consid- 
eration of proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act, asked the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make three special studies 


2For more complete details, see Robert 
J. Myers, “Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance: Finaneing Basis and 
Policy Under the 1958 Amendments,” pages 
15-21. 
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and to report on the results. It is 
to study (1) proposals for crediting 
tips—specifically, methods of deter- 
mining the amount of tips to be 
counted as wages under the program 
and of securing reports on these 
amounts; (2) the provision of the re- 
tirement test that makes it possible 
for a beneficiary to receive benefits 
for some months in a year even 
though he may have had high earn- 
ings during the year; and (3) al- 
ternative ways of providing insurance 
against the cost of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance beneficiaries. 
The Committee’s purpose in request- 
ing the third study was to obtain 
more information on the practicabil- 
ity and the costs of possible legisla- 
tive action in this field. 


Public Assistance 


Formula for Federal Sharing 


The Social Security Amendments 
of 1958 amend the formula for de- 
termining the Federal share in State 
public assistance expenditures, effec- 
tive October 1, 1958. Under the for- 
mula in effect before that date the 
Federal share in money payments to 
needy persons who are aged, blind, 
or disabled was four-fifths of the first 
$30 of the average monthly payment 
per recipient plus one-half of the re- 
mainder, up to an individual maxi- 
mum of $60. For dependent children, 
it was fourteen-seventeenths of the 
first $17 of the average monthly pay- 
ment per recipient plus one-half of 
the balance, up to individual maxi- 
mums of $32 each for the first de- 
pendent child and the relative with 
whom the child lives and $23 for each 
additional child. In addition, with 
respect to assistance expenditures 
for medical care and any other type 
of remedial care in behalf of public 
assistance recipients, the Federal 
Government met one-half the cost 
up to an average monthly expenditure 
of $6 per recipient in the programs 
for the aged, the blind, and the dis- 
abled and $3 per dependent child and 
$6 for the relative caring for the 
child in the program of aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Public Law 85-110, approved July 
17, 1957, gave States an option, how- 
ever, with respect to the basis for 
claiming Federal participation in ex- 
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penditures for medical care. The pro- 
visions described above for separate 
financing of such expenditures were 
enacted in 1956 and became effective 
in July 1957. Under the formula in 
effect before that date, expenditures 
for medical care had been included, 
together with money payments to re- 
cipients, within an overall individual 
Federal matching maximum. Under 
the 1957 legislation, States that found 
it advantageous to continue under 
the earlier formula were allowed to 
do so. 

The formula under the 1958 amend- 
ments provides for an average month- 
ly limitation on the amount of State 
assistance expenditures that are sub- 
ject to Federal financial participation. 
This limitation is $65 per recipient 
in the programs for the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled and $30 per 
recipient in the program of aid to 
dependent children. Formerly the 
Federal maximum on money pay- 
ments related to each individual as- 
sistance payment. Any amounts paid 
to individuals in excess of the speci- 
fied maximums were excluded from 
Federal financial participation. Under 
the amendments, Federal financial 
participation is not related to individ- 
ual assistance payments but to total 
expenditures, all of which are 
matched within the specified average 
payment per recipient. This average 
amount includes both money pay- 
ments to recipients and medical care 
in their behalf. 

The Federal share of these State 
expenditures continues to be four- 
fifths of the first $30 of the average 
monthly payment per recipient in old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and fourteen-seventeenths of 
the first $17 per recipient in aid to 
dependent children. For payments in 
excess of those amounts, but within 
the specified average maximums, the 
amendments provide for variable 
matching based on per capita income 
for the most recent 3-year period. 
The State percentage for this portion 
of the formula is derived by dividing 
the square of the State’s per capita 
income by the square of the national 
per capita income and multiplying 
the result by 50 percent. For States 
with a per capita income equal to or 
greater than national per capita in- 
come, the Federal percentage is es- 





tablished at 50 percent, as it also is 
for Alaska and Hawaii. Where a 
State’s per capita income is less than 
the average for the Nation, the Fed- 
eral percentage will be more than 50 
percent but no higher than 65 per- 
cent. If, for example, the per capita 
income of a particular State for the 
base years is 90 percent of the corres- 
ponding figure for the country as a 
whole, then the State percentage is 
40.5 (.90 x .90 x .50) and the Federal 
percent is 59.5. The Federal percent- 
age will be promulgated each even- 
numbered year by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, 50-50 matching is continued 
as at present, with a combined aver- 
age limitation of $35 on money pay- 
ments to and payments for medical 
care in behalf of recipients in the 
programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled and $18 
per recipient in aid to dependent 
children. 

One effect of these changes in the 
formula is to increase the Federal 
share in State public assistance ex- 
penditures. The amount of the in- 
creases, if any, that will go to indi- 
vidual recipients depends upon State 
decisions on how the money is to be 
used in the State programs. The new 
formula will have significance for 
program development hy allowing 
flexibility in meeting the unusual 
needs of recipients, such as medical 
care, and should minimize any tend- 
ency that has existed for States to 
consider a maximum, established only 
as a limit on Federal participation, 
as a limit on the monthly payment to 
an individual recipient. Furthermore, 
administrative and fiscal procedures 
are simplified. The objective of the 
variable portion of the new formula 
is to achieve a more nearly equitable 
distribution of Federal funds in re- 
lation to the fiscal capacities of the 
States than was possible under the 
previous formula. 


Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands 


The 1958 amendments extend the 
public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act to Guam for the 
first time. Federal financial partici- 
pation in assistance to the needy 
aged, the blind, and the disabled and 
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to dependent children will be avail- 
able to Guam, based on the same 
formula as that adopted for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal share is limited to one-half of 
total expenditures not exceeding an 
average expenditure of $35 per re- 
cipient in old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanent- 
ly and totally disabled and $18 per 
recipient in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. For Guam as for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, there is a 
limitation on the total annual Feder- 
al grant for public assistance pur- 
poses. The grant for Guam is lim- 
ited to $400,000 a year. 

The amendments also increase the 
limitations on total annual Federal 
payments to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands to $8.5 million and 
$300,000, respectively. Formerly, these 
payments were $5,312,000 for Puerto 
Rico and $200,000 for the Virgin 
Islands. 

The amendments will help these 
jurisdictions in a more nearly ade- 
quate financing of their assistance 
programs for needy persons. 


Advisory Council on Public 


The new law provides for an Advi- 
sory Council on Public Assistance to 
review the status of the public assist- 
ance program, particularly in its re- 
lation to the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program and the 
fiscal capacities of the States and the 
Federal Government, as well as other 
factors affecting the Federal-State as- 
sistance program. 

The Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity is designated as the Chairman of 
the Council. Twelve other members 
will be appointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
These members will represent, to the 
extent possible, employees and em- 
ployers (in equal numbers), persons 
concerned with the administration 
and financing of State and Federal 
programs, other persons with special 
knowledge, experience, or qualifica- 
tions regarding the program, and the 
public. The Council is to be appointed 
before January 1959 and will report 
its findings and recommendations 
not later than January 1, 1960. 


Other Provisions 


The temporary provisions of the 
law relating to the approval of cer- 
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tain State plans for aid to the blind 
were extended to June 30, 1961, by 
the amendments. Under Public Law 
85-110, approved April 25, 1957, this 
provision was scheduled to expire on 
June 30, 1959. Only Pennsylvania and 
Missouri are affected by the provision, 
which permits the approval of a 
State plan for aid to the blind that 
does not meet the act’s requirements 
for the consideration of income and 
resources in the determination of 
need. Federal participation under 
these plans is, however, limited to 
expenditures that meet all require- 
ments. 

A technical amendment makes 
clear that a State old-age assistance 
plan shall include, with respect to the 
services relating to self-care, a de- 
scription of the steps taken by the 
State agency to assure, in the provi- 
sion of such services, maximum utili- 
zation of similar or related services 
provided by other agencies. The 
amendment makes the language un- 
der all of the public assistance titles 
uniform in this respect. 

Another provision relates to Fed- 
eral financial participation in pay- 
ments made to legal representatives 
of recipients of public assistance. 
Money payments to recipients under 
all programs may now include pay- 
ments on behalf of the individual, 
made to another person who has been 
judicially appointed as his legal rep- 
resentative, whether or not he is his 
legal representative for other pur- 
poses. 


Maternal and Child Health 
and Welfare 


Increases in Authorizations 


The amendments increase the 
amounts authorized for annual appro- 
priation by $5 million for each of the 
three grant programs to improve 
health and welfare’ services for 
mothers and children. 

In its report on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958, the House Ways 
and Means Committee stated that the 
Committee had “received impressive 
testimony from representatives of a 
wide variety of public, voluntary, 
civic, and professional organizations, 
which clearly established the need for 
expanding these three programs. The 
unprecedented increase in the child 
population, the rising costs of cure 


and services, the development of new 
techniques and measures for helping 
children, and the great inequality of 
distribution of the basic child-health 
and child-welfare services are factors 
which combine to produce an urgent 
need for increased Federal funds for 
all three of these programs.” 

The report made the following 
comments on the three programs: 


With respect to the maternal and 
child-health program, many well- 
baby clinics are overcrowded, only a 
beginning has been made in provid- 
ing adequate health services for men- 
tally retarded children, and there is 
a need for expansion of services in 
rural areas where resources are Still 
inadequate for promoting the health 
of mothers and children. 

In the crippled children’s program, 
urgent need exists for expanding pro- 
grams for surgical treatment of chil- 
dren with congenital heart lesions to 
prevent the needless loss of life 
among children with this condition. 
Services for children with speech and 
hearing disorders are grossly inade- 
quate—only 1 child in 4 of the speech- 
handicapped children is receiving 
necessary diagnostic or remedial as- 
sistance. Many other children with 
orthopedic and other types of handi- 
caps are also helped through this 
program. 

Great need exists in the child wel- 
fare program for expanding provi- 
sions for foster care so as to afford 
better care and protection for chil- 
dren who must be cared for away 
from their own homes and families. 
Only half of the counties in the coun- 
try have the services of a _ public 
child welfare worker in the face of 
nationwide increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and increased neglect and 
abuse of children.* 


Other Changes in Child 
Welfare Provisions 


The new law provides for removing 
the previous provisions specifying the 
use of special child welfare funds in 
predominantly rural areas or other 
areas of special need. Through this 
change services for which Federal 
child welfare funds are used are 
made available on the same basis to 
children in urban areas as to children 
in rural areas. 

When the Social Security Act was 


3H. Rept. 
page 43. 


2288 (85th Cong., 2d sess.), 
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passed in 1935, very few States had 
local child welfare services in rural 
areas. Voluntary agencies had devel- 


oped largely in urban areas. When 
the public programs were getting un- 
der way in 1935, the provisions re- 
lating to predominantly rural areas 
and areas of special need assured 
that services would be built up in the 
places where the greatest need for 
them existed at that time. Since 
then, State welfare departments have 
extended and strengthened their child 
welfare programs in rural areas. 
Presently, although services in rural 
areas are not yet adequate, those in 
many urban areas are even further 
from being adequate. One reason is 
the shift in population from rural to 
urban or suburban areas where serv- 
ices have not expanded to keep pace 
with the increased needs. 

Under the amendments the formula 
for allotment of Federal child wel- 
fare funds is changed to make it con- 
sistent with the extension of this 
program to urban areas. Formerly 
the law provided for the allotment 
of funds primarily on the basis of 
the rural child population under age 
18 in each State. Under the new law 
the formula takes into account the 
total child population under age 21 
in each State. After allotment of a 
uniform grant, the remainder of each 
year’s appropriation will be allotted 
in direct proportion to the total child 
population and in inverse proportion 
to the per capita income of the State. 

In order to ensure that present 
services to children in rural areas 
are not reduced because of this 
change, the amendments include a 
provision for a base allotment. If 
the amount allotted under the new 
formula is less than the State’s base 
allotment, the law provides that the 
amount shall be increased to the base 
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allotment, with necessary adjust- 
ments made by reducing the allot- 
ments of other States. The base al- 
lotment is the amount that would 
have been allotted to the State for 
the particular year in which the ap- 
propriation is made, under the pro- 
visions in effect before the enact- 
ment of the 1958 amendments, as 
applied to an appropriation of $12 
million. This was the full amount 
authorized before the 1958 amend- 
ments and the amount that had been 
appropriated for the fiscal year in 
which the amendments were enacted. 

A provision has been added author- 
izing the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to reallot to States 
that have need for and will be able 
to use amounts in excess of those 
previously allotted the funds certified 
by other States as not being required 
for carrying on their plans. This 
reallotment is to be made on the basis 
of State plans, after taking into ac- 
count the proportion of the child pop- 
ulation under age 21 and the per 
capita income of the States to which 
funds are to be reallotted. 

There is also a new requirement 
for matching Federal child welfare 
funds with State and local funds, 
effective for the fiscal year 1959-60. 
Each State’s allotment will be avail- 
able for paying the Federal share of 
the cost of expenditures under the 
State plan, with the balance being 
made up from State and local funds. 
The Federal share will vary inversely 
with the State’s relative per capita 
income between a minimum of 33% 
percent and a maximum of 66% per- 
cent; the share for a State with a 
per capita income equal to that of 
the United States is 50 percent. The 
Federal share for Alsaska is specified 
in the law at 50 percent, and for the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and Puerto 





Rico at 6624 percent. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, the Fed- 
eral share is to be determined ac- 
cording to the provisions in effect 
before the 1958 law was enacted. 

The amendments lessen the restric- 
tions on the States in using Federal 
child welfare funds for the return 
of runaway children by raising from 
16 to 18 the age limit of runaway 
children for whom these funds may 
be used and by giving express author- 
ization for the use of these funds 
for maintaining the children for not 
more than 15 days pending their 
return. 

Finally, there is established an Ad- 
visory Council on Child Welfare 
Services to make recommendations 
and advise the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection 
with carrying out the amended child 
welfare provisions. The Council, 
which is to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary before January 1959, will con- 
sist of 12 persons representing pub- 
lic, voluntary, civic, religious, and 
professional welfare organizations and 
groups or other persons with special 
knowledge, experience, or qualifica- 
tions with respect to child welfare 
services, and the public. The Coun- 
cil is to make a report of its findings 
and recommendations (including rec- 
ommendations for changes in the 
child welfare provisions of the law) 
to the Secretary and to Congress on 
or before January 1, 1960. 


THE SociaL Security Amendments of 
1958 are extensive, making funda- 
mental changes in some of the pro- 
visions for the well-being and eco- 
nomic security of the people of this 
country. They mark 1958 as another 
important year in the development 
and growth of the social security pro- 
grams in the United States. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 
Financing Basis and Policy Under the 1958 


Amendments 


HENEVER the congressional 
V V committees concerned with 

old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance have considered 
amendments to the program, they 
have thoroughly studied the cost as- 
pects of both the proposed benefit 
provisions and the current provisions 
from the point of view of maintain- 
ing its actuarial soundness. At the 
time the 1950 amendments were 
adopted, Congress expressed its belief 
that the program should be com- 
pletely self-supporting from the con- 
tributions of covered individuals and 
employers, and it repealed the pro- 
vision permitting appropriations to 
the program from the general rev- 
enues of the Treasury. In the amend- 
ments of 1952, 1954, and 1956, Con- 
gress again indicated its conviction 
that the tax schedule in the law 
should make the program as nearly 
self-supporting as can be foreseen or, 
in other words, actuarially sound. 

In the Social Security Amendments 
of 1958,1 Congress strongly reaffirmed 
this principle and acted to strengthen 
the financial basis of the program 2 
by providing, in balance, for contri- 
bution income higher in the long run 
than the increased outgo due to the 
benefit changes. 

The concept of actuarial soundness 
as it applies to old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance differs consider- 
ably from its application to private 
insurance, although there are cer- 
tain points of similarity—especially 
in comparison with private pension 
plans. The principal difference stems 
from the fact that a social insurance 
system can be assumed to be perpet- 
ual in nature, with a continuous flow 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1For a summary of the amendments, 
see pages 3—14. 

2One of the stated purposes of the leg- 
islation, given in the title of the law, is 
“to improve the actuarial status of the 
Trust Funds.” 
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of new entrants as a result of its 
compulsory character. It may there- 
fore be said that the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram is actuarially sound if the esti- 
mates show that future income from 
contributions and from interest earn- 
ings on the accumulated trust funds 
will, in the long run, support the dis- 
bursements for benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses. Future experience 
may be expected to vary from the 
actuarial cost estimates made now, 
but the intent that the program be 
self-supporting, or actuarially sound, 
is expressed in the law by using a 
contribution schedule that, according 
to an intermediate-cost estimate, re- 
sults in the actuarial balance or ap- 
proximate balance of the system. 

It was estimated at the time of the 


by Ropert J. Myers* 


1952 amendments that the actuarial 
balance under that legislation would 
be virtually the same as in the esti- 
mates made for the 1950 amendments 
(table 1). The rise in earnings levels 
in the 3 preceding years was believed 
to about offset the increased cost re- 
sulting from the benefit liberaliza- 
tions being made. Cost estimates pre- 
pared 2 years later—in 1954—indi- 
cated that the level-premium cost 
(the average long-range cost, based 
on discounting at interest, in relation 
to payroll) of the benefit disburse- 
ments and administrative expenses 
was somewhat more than 0.5 percent 
of payroll higher than the level-pre- 
mium equivalent of the scheduled 
taxes (including allowance for inter- 
est on the existing trust fund). The 
1954 amendments contained an ad- 


Table 1.—Actuarial balance of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program ' under various acts, based on intermediate-cost estimates 








[Percent] 
Level-premium equivalent 3 
Date of 
Legislation } } 
estimate | Benefit | Contribu- | Actuarial 
costs 3 tions balance 4 
| 











1952 act 


1956 act 
1956 act 
1958 act 


1956 act 
1986 act......- 
1958 act-_-.-..-- 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 


























] 

oad 1950 | 6.05 5.95 —0.10 
wail 1952 5.85 5.75 —.10 
«ail 1954 6.62 6.05 —.57 
nant cs SE 1 7.50 7.12 —.38 
ea 1956 | 7.45 7.29 —.16 
oa 1956 | 7.85 7.72 —.13 
hs, aa, | 8. 25 7.83 —.42 
woof) eee | 8.76 8.52 —.%4 

Old-age and survivors insurance 

| 
| 1956 7.43 7.23 —0.20 
at 1958 7.90 7.33 —.57 
-.-| 1958 8.27 | 8.02 ~ 

| 

Disability insurance 

“ : : 
o 1956 | 0.42 | 0.49 | +0.07 
a ee 35 | . 50 +.15 
--| 1988 49 | 50 | +.01 


| 





1The disability insurance program was estab- 
lished by the 1956 act; data for earlier years are for 
the old-age and survivors insurance program only. 

? Percent of taxable payroll. 

3 Includes adjustments to reflect (a) the lower 
contribution rate for the self-employed, compared 


with the combined employer-employee rate, (b) 
interest earnings on the existing trust funds, and 
(c) administrative expenses. 

4A negative figure indicates the extent of lack of 
actuarial balance; a positive figure indicates more 
than sufficient financing (according to the estimate). 
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justed contribution schedule that not 
only met the cost of the benefit 
changes but also reduced susbtantial- 
ly the actuarial insufficiency that the 
then current estimates had indicated 
in the financing of the 1952 provi- 
sions. 

The estimates for the 1954 act were 
revised in 1956 to take into account 
the rise in the earnings level that 
had occurred since 1951-52, the per- 
iod used as the basis for the 1954 
estimates. As the result, the lack of 
actuarial balance under the 1954 act 
was reduced to the point where, for 
all practical purposes, it was non- 
existent, and the system was in ap- 
proximate actuarial balance. The 
benefit changes made by the 1956 
amendments were fully financed by 
the increased contribution income 
provided; the actuarial balance of 
the system was thus unaffected, and 
the program remained actuarially 
sound. 

The new cost estimates made in 
1958 take into account recent ex- 
perience and modified assumptions 
concerning future trends. In the 2 
preceding years, there were many re- 
tirements among the groups newly 
covered by the 1954 and 1956 amend- 
ments, and as a result benefit expendi- 
tures ran appreciably higher than 
the amounts previously estimated. 
Moreover, analysis of operating ex- 
perience for recent years indicates 
that retirement rates have risen or, 
in other words, that the average re- 
tirement age has dropped significant- 
ly. This change may be the result 
in large part of the liberalizations 
made in the retirement test, under 
which aged persons are better able 
than before to effect a smooth tran- 
sition from full employment to full 
retirement. These new cost estimates 
indicate that the program, as it op- 
erated under the provisions of the 
1956 act, was out of actuarial bal- 
ance by more than 0.4 percent of 
payroll. 

The Senate Committee on Finance, 
in its report on the 1958 amendments, 
stated its belief that “not only should 
any liberalizations in benefit provi- 
sions be fully financed by appropriate 
changes in the tax schedule or 
through other methods, but also that 
the actuarial status of the system 
should be improved in similar man- 
ner so that the actuarial insufficiency 
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Table 2.—Changes in estimated level-premium cost of benefit payments as 
percent of taxable payroll, by type of change, based on intermediate-cost 
estimate at 3-percent interest, 1956 act and 1958 act 


[Percent] 





Item 


Lack of balance (—) or surplus (+) under 1956 act 
Increase of 44 percent in tax schedule__-__--_- 
Acceleration of tax schedule (3-year rises) - _ - 

Increased income from higher earnings base__- i 
Additional benefit cost from higher earnings base bate 
Increase of benefit level by 7 percent (or $3, if more) 
Dependents’ benefits for disability beneficiaries___- 


Elimination of disability benefit offset provision _- 
Modification of insured-status requirements___-__-- 
Liberalizing retirement test___-...--...-- 

Paying parent’s benefits in all cases__......._.__-- 


Lack of balance (—) or surplus (+) under 1958 act 


Old-age and 
survivors 
insurance 


Disability 
insurance 


+0.15 


03 
-02 
.03 
06 
.03 

-03 


bri dat# 


—.25 +.01 





is reduced to the point where it is 
virtually eliminated, namely below 
one-fourth of 1 percent of payroll, as 
has been the case generally in the 
previous legislation.’ 3 


Basic Assumptions for Cost 
Estimates 


Estimates of the future cost of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program are affected by many 
factors that are difficult to determine. 
Accordingly, the assumptions used in 
the actuarial cost estimates may dif- 
fer widely and yet be reasonable. 
Benefit payments may be expected to 
increase continuously for at least 
the next 50-70 years because of such 
factors as the aging of the population 
and the slow but steady growth of 
the benefit rolls—a growth inherent 
in any retirement program, public 
or private, that has been in opera- 
tion for a relatively short period. 

The cost estimates are given within 
a range to indicate likely variations 
in future costs, depending on the ac- 
tual trend developing for the various 
cost factors. Both the low- and high- 
cost estimates are based on high eco- 
nomic assumptions, intended to rep- 
resent almost full employment, with 
average annual earnings at about the 
level prevailing in 1956. Intermediate 
estimates, developed by averaging the 
low- and high-cost estimates, are also 
shown, to indicate the basis for the 
financing provisions. 

The costs are shown, in general, 
as a percentage of covered payroll, 
which is the best measure of the 


3S. Rpt. No. 2388 (85th Cong., 2d sess.). 


program’s financial cost. Dollar fig- 
ures taken alone are misleading. A 
higher earnings level, for example, 
will increase not only the outgo of 
the program but also, and to a greater 
extent, its income. The result is that 
the cost in relation to payroll will 
decline. 

The assumptions used in connec- 
tion with the disability benefits are 
essentially the same as those used in 
the original cost estimates when these 
benefits were first incorporated in 
the law in 1956, although certain 
minor modifications of methodology 
have been made that result in a 
somewhat lower cost than that origi- 
nally estimated. The actual cost to 
date, under the strict definition of 
“disability” in the law, has been 
significantly less than the intermed- 
iate-cost assumptions would indicate. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that, until 
somewhat more experience is avail- 
able and can be analyzed, these cost 
bases for the monthly disability ben- 
efits should be maintained. Disability 
incidence and termination rates can 
vary widely—much more than mor- 
tality rates, which are a basic factor 
in the cost calculations for retire- 
ment and survivor benefits. 

The cost estimates are extended 
beyond the year 2000 since the aged 
population itself cannot mature by 
then. The reason is that, since the 
number of births in the 1930’s was 
very low compared with subsequent 
experience, there will be a dip in 
the relative number of aged persons 
from 1995 to about 2010 and benefit 
costs for that period would tend to 
be low. The year 2000 is by no 
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means, therefore, a typical ultimate 
year. 

An important measure of long- 
range costs is the level-premium con- 
tribution rate required to support the 
system into perpetuity, based on dis- 
counting at interest. It is assumed 
that benefit payments and taxable 
payrolls remain level after the year 
2050. If a level rate based on these 
assumptions were adopted, relatively 
large accumulations in the trust fund 
and eventually sizable income from 
interest would result. Even though 
such a method of financing is not 
used, the concept has value as a 
convenient measure of long-range 
costs—especially in comparing various 
possible alternative plans and pro- 
visions—since it takes into account 
the heavy deferred benefit costs. 

The estimates are based on level- 
earnings assumptions. Covered pay- 
rolls are not assumed, however, to 
be the same each year but rather to 
rise continuously with the estimated 
increase in the population of work- 
ing age. Thus, the total taxable pay- 
roll under the 1958 amendments is 
estimated at about $210 billion in 
1960, about $240 billion in 1970, $275 
billion in 1980, $365 billion in the 
year 2000, and eventually at almost 
$500 billion. If in the future the 


Table 3.—Estimated level-premium 
cost of benefit payments, ad- 
ministrative expenses, and interest 
earnings on existing trust funds 
under 1958 act as percent of tax- 
able payroll,’ by type of benefit, 











based on intermediate-cost esti- 
mate at 3-percent interest 
|Percent] 
Old- 
age and! Disa- 
sur- | bility 
Item vivors | insur- 
insur- | ance 
ance | 
Old-age (primary) benefits____- 5.92 0.43 
Li gg. ae 57 | .03 
Widow’s benefits. _.............- 1.23 (?) 
is t..l er .02 (2) 
Child’s benefits_......._- SSsaktne 43 | .03 
Mother’s benefits___.._.__- cabal ll} (3) 
Lump-sum death payments-__---- 12; () 
—— | 
Total benefits.............------ 8.40 | 49 


Administrative expenses________*- | 09 | ‘01 
Interest on existing trust funds 3_- 


Net total level-premium cost_- 8.27 .49 





1 Includes adjustment to reflect the lower con- 
tribution rate for the self-employed, compared with 
the combined exployer-employee rate. 

2 Not payable under this program. 

3 Offsets costs of benefits and administrative 
expenses. 
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Table 4.—Progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under the 
1958 act, high-employment assumptions, based on intermediate-cost esti- 


mate at 3-percent interest 


[In millions] 








Railroad 
. : Adminis- | retirement : 
—_ Contribu- Benefit ~ auc feeteasge Interest on | Balance in 
Year tions payments Pin cannot may fund? | fund 
change ! 
Actual data: | } | 
EER SEE Serres) $3 , 367 $1,885 DR ete $417 $15,540 
ERT RPGR Fe GF | 3,819 2,194 | gf SORES 365 | 17,442 
Re er ee 3,945 3,006 | RE 414 | 18,707 
. UL SE cae ae 5,163 3,670 | gp ae 468 | 20,576 
MOSER nin 5 552sn deen deed 5,713 4,968 yd errr 461 21, 663 
| Taree 6,172 5,715 Ct”? Saar ots 531 22,519 
Re EET BE ek 6,826 7,347 | GO FOGLE 557 b 
Estimated data: | 
1958 _- biti eis Ph le $7,297 $8,318 | $156 —$124 | $565 $21,656 
a ea a ae 8,632 9,504 | 161 —219 | 567 | 20,971 
|. SES 10,621 10,027 166 —196 590 | 21,794 
1961 ESTERS ESS NR 11,106 10,618 | 169 —195 | 634 22,552 
EN ee tS ae 11,256 | 11,207 | 172 —199 | 672 | 22,902 
1963__- ieee Soke 13,124 11,678 175 —156 | 704 | 24,722 
RRR I Fe shee 2 | 13,652 12,016 | 178 | —156 761 | 26,784 
| EERE 13,830 12,333 181 —160 820 | 28,762 
1970_. BRS aea Fk ee 19,404 15,030 201 —70 | 1,406 . 
SEIS 20,880 17,766 | 222 | —59 | 2,185 76,432 
| SaAiseneet Ser 22,301 20,874 | 246 12 | 2,856 | 98 ,678 
Se eee 29,695 29,672 | 332 | 192 | 4,762 | 163 , 448 
| aS 36,124 | 40,716 | 426 | 192 | 8,379 285, 282 
t | 





1A positive figure indicates payment to the trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account, and a 
negative figure indicates the reverse. 

2? Assumed interest rate was 2.6 percent in 1958, 
2.7 percent in 1959, 2.8 percent in 1960, and 2.9 per- 
cent in 1961. 


3 Excludes amounts in the railroad retirement 


earnings level should be considerably 
above that now prevailing, and if 
the benefits for persons on the rolls 
are adjusted upward so that the esti- 
mated relation of annual costs to 
payroll under the 1958 legislation re- 
mains unchanged, then the increased 
dollar outgo resulting will offset the 
increased dollar income. This is an 
important reason for considering 
costs in relation to payroll rather 
than in dollars. 

The cost estimates have not taken 
into account the possibility of a rise 
in earnings levels, although such a 
rise has characterized the past history 
of this country. If such an assump- 
tion were used in the cost estimates, 
along with the unlikely assumption 
that the benefits would nevertheless 
not be changed, the cost in relation 
to payroll would, of course, be lower. 
If benefits were to be adjusted to 
keep pace with rising earnings trends, 
the year-by-year costs as a percent- 
age of payroll would be unaffected. 
The level-premium cost would then, 
however, be higher, since under such 
circumstances the relative importance 
of the interest earned by the trust 
funds would gradually diminish. If 
earnings do consistently rise, further 


account creditable to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund—$377,000,000 for 1953, $284,- 
000,000 for 1954, $163,000,000 for 1955, and $60,000,- 
000 for 1956. 

4 Figure is artificially high because reimburse- 
ments of about $14 million from the disability 
insurance trust fund had not been made in 1957. 


consideration will need to be given 
to the financing basis of the program 
because the interest receipts of the 
trust funds will then meet a smaller 
proportion of the benefit costs than 
would otherwise be anticipated. 

An important element in old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
costs has resulted from amendments 
made to the Railroad Retirement Act 
in 1951. These amendments provide 
for a combination of railroad retire- 
ment compensation and earnings cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act in 
determining benefits for workers with 
less than 10 years of railroad service 
(and also for all survivor benefits) . 

Under the financial interchange 
provisions then established, the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and the disability insurance 
trust fund are to be maintained in 
the same financial position in which 
they would have been if there never 
had been a separate railroad retire- 
ment program. It is estimated that, 
in the long run, the net effect of 
these provisions will be a relatively 
small gain to the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, 
since the reimbursements from the 
railroad retirement system will be 
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somewhat larger than the net addi- 
tional benefits paid on the basis of 
railroad earnings. 


Results of Intermediate-Cost 
Estimates 


The intermediate-cost estimates 
are developed by averaging the low- 
cost and high-cost estimates (using 
the dollar estimates and deriving 
from them the corresponding esti- 
mates related to payroll). The inter- 
mediate-cost estimate cannot be con- 
sidered the “most probable’’ estimate 
—a figure impossible to develop. 
Rather, it is presented as a conven- 
ient and readily available single set 
of figures to use for comparative pur- 
poses. 

Congress, in enacting the 1950 
amendments and subsequent legisla- 
tion, has indicated its belief that the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program should be on a com- 
pletely self-supporting basis or, in 
other words, actuarially sound. A 
single estimate is required in the de- 
velopment of a tax schedule intended 
to make the system self-supporting. 
Any specific schedule will necessarily 
be somewhat different from what will 
actually be required to obtain an 
exact balance between contributions 
and benefits. This procedure, how- 
ever, does make the intention specific, 
even though in actual practice future 
changes in the tax schedule may be 


necessary. Likewise, exact self-sup- 
port cannot be obtained from any 
one set of integral or rounded frac- 
tional tax rates, increasing in orderly 
intervals, but the principle of self- 
support is aimed at as closely as pos- 
sible. 

The contribution schedules in the 
1956 and 1958 amendments are shown 
below. Under each law, % of 1 per- 
cent of the employer contribution 
and 14 of 1 percent of the employee 
contribution are used for monthly 
disability benefits, and 3s of 1 per- 
cent of the self-employed person’s 
contribution goes for this purpose. 


[Percent] 








Employee Rate for the 
rate ! self-employed 
Year j eaves ai ei! Tie tee 
| 
| 1956 | 1958 | 1956 | 1958 
| act | act | act | act 
| | 
ieee reer 24% 244 336 | 334 
WOOO 6 - chainsaws 244 2% 3% 334 
GP-O8..... onus 234 3 4) | 416 
1063-64. ._......- | 234 316 4h | 54 
| ares ates d 34 319 41% 5% 
1966-68 ____..__-- 344 4 44 6 
ee ee 3% | 46 4% 634 
1970-74____._...- 334 416 5% 634 
1975 and after_-__- 44 | 4l4 63% 634 





1 Employee and employer pay the same rate. 


Benefits are computed from a table 
set forth in the law. At first glance, 
it appears that an entirely new prin- 
ciple had been adopted, since the 
previous laws specified a _ definite 


Table 5.—Progress of disability insurance trust fund under the 1958 act, high- 
employment assumptions, based on intermediate-cost estimate at 3-per- 


cent interest 


[In millions] 





| . 
Contribu- 





Benefit 


_ | Railroad | | 
Adminis- | retirement Interest on | Balance in 








Year | tions | payments uoeaeé | —— | fund? | fund 
| change! | | 
Actual data: 
ee $702 $57 fh neha $7 $649 
Estimated data: 
Oe eae eee $914 $263 OS epee $25 $1,306 
1959...____ Ma's tit: ee 980 431 | 21 | $10 42 1,887 
elk a eo od ida 991 | 492 23 | —2 | 59 | 2,402 
eee a 1,004 555 23 —23 | 76 2,881 
Se. i sisicos jess 1,018 | 613 24 | —26 | 92 | 3,327 
eer ee ee 1,032 | 375 24 —2Z | 104 | 3,737 
| eet Ser ee 1,046 736 25 —31 | 116 | 4,107 
Seer porE | 1,059 | 796 25 | —34 | 126 | 4,437 
fle dene eel on AB 1,141 | 1,052 27 | —34 165 | 5,686 
WEE. iss est ise oi 41... | 1,227 | 1,249 30 | —31 | 187 | 6,392 
See 1,311 | 1,380 30 | —22 201 | 6,844 
| eRe an ea aegeeteres 1,745 | 1,649 40 | -2 | 383 13,194 
__ Teer Tea 2,125 | 2,330 | 51 | 1 521 17,764 
! 
1A positive figure indicates payment to the trust cent in 1961. 


fund from the railroad retirement account, and a 
negative figure indicates the reverse. 

2 Assumed interest rate at 2.6 percent in 1958, 
2.7 percent in 1959, 2.8 percent in 1960, and 2.9 per- 
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3 Figure is artificially low because reimbursements 
of about $14 million to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund had not been made in 1957. 


benefit formula and minimum and 
maximum benefit provisions. Actual- 
ly, however, this table is based on a 
definite formula and minimum and 
maximum benefit provisions, which 
are built into the table, and there is 
no change in the basic principle that 
has prevailed over the years. Certain 
approximations, however, have been 
made because of the necessary group- 
ing involved in constructing a bene- 
fit table that, for facility of adminis- 
tration, is in terms of primary (old- 
age) benefits rounded to the nearest 
dollar. 

The benefit formula for the pri- 
mary insurance amount under the 
1954 act was 55 percent of the first 
$110 of the average monthly wage, 
plus 20 percent of the next $240. The 
1958 legislation, by increasing bene- 
fits 7 percent and raising the maxi- 
mum earnings base to $4,800, in 
effect changed the formula to 58.85 
percent of the first $110 of the aver- 
age monthly wage, plus 21.40 percent 
of the next $290. When the average 
wage is less than $55, the primary 
insurance amount is raised to $33— 
the new minimum and also the mini- 
mum benefit for a survivor family 
consisting of only one beneficiary. 

The maximum family benefit estab- 
lished by the 1954 act was also in- 
creased in 1958. The maximum was 
formerly the lesser of $200 or 80 
percent of the average monthly wage, 
although the percentage maximum 
could not reduce the total family 
benefit to less than the larger of $50 
or 1% times the primary insurance 
amount. Under the 1958 amendments, 
the maximum family benefit is the 
lesser of $254 (twice the highest pos- 
sible primary insurance amount, ap- 
plicable when the average monthly 
wage is $400) or 80 percent of the 
average wage, except that the per- 
centage maximum cannot reduce the 
total family benefit to less than the 
larger of 1% times the primary in- 
surance amount or the primary in- 
surance amount plus $20 (in effect, 
not less than $53). In actual applica- 
tion, the 80-percent maximum will 
generally yield somewhat more than 
the mathematical result of taking 80 
percent of the individual’s average 
wage, since the benefit table provides 
for maximum family benefits on the 
basis of 80 percent of the upper end 
of the range of average wages that 
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produce the rounded primary insur- 
ance amount. The maximum family 
benefits payable on the basis of var- 
ious average monthly wages and pri- 
mary insurance amounts are shown 
below. 


Pri- 


Average | mary 
monthly | insur- Maximum family benefit 
wage | ance 
| amount | 
$67 or less__| $33-40 | Primary insurance amount 
| | plus $20. 
$68-127_..-- 41-68 | 19 times the primary insur- 
| ance amount. 
$128-319__- 69-109 | 80 percent of average wage 
(approximately). 
$320-400....| 110-127 | $254. 





The new law reduces the lack of 
actuarial balance for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance from 0.57 percent of 
payroll to 0.25 percent, or about the 
level under the 1956 amendments at 
the time they were enacted. For dis- 
ability insurance there will be an ac- 
tuarial surplus of 0.01 percent of pay- 
roll, compared with 0.15 percent un- 
der the provisions of the 1956 act. 
The effect of the new law on the com- 
bined old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program is to reduce the 
actuarial deficit from 0.42 percent 
of payroll to 0.24 percent, which is 
well within the margin of variation 
possible in actuarial cost estimates 
and about the same size as in the 
past when the program has been in 
substantial actuarial balance. If the 
cost estimates had been based on cur- 
rent earnings levels (instead of those 
for 1956), the lack of actuarial bal- 
ance would have been somewhat less 
than 0.24 percent of payroll. Table 
2 traces the change in the actuarial 
balance of the program from its sit- 
uation under the 1956 act to that 
under the 1958 law. 

It should be emphasized that in 
1950 and in subsequent amendments 
Congress did not recommend that the 
system be financed by a high-level 
tax rate in the future but rather by 
an increasing schedule that, of neces- 
sity, ultimately rises higher than the 
level-premium rate. Nevertheless, this 
graded tax schedule will produce a 
considerable excess of income over 
outgo for many years so that sizable 
trust funds will develop, although not 
so large as those that would arise 
under a level-premium tax rate. 
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The revised contribution schedule 
has a twofold effect on the financing 
of the program. First, the uniform 
increase of % of 1 percent in the 
combined employer-employee rate, be- 
ginning in 1959, naturally has the 
effect of producing additional income 
equivalent to 0.50 percent of payroll 
on a level-premium basis (table 2). 
Second, the subsequent increases in 
the contribution rate, which are now 
scheduled to go into effect at inter- 
vals of 3 years (formerly 5 years), 
have the level-premium effect of in- 
creasing income by 0.19 percent of 
payroll. 

Another change also has the effect 
of increasing income. The advance 
from $4,200 a year to $4,800 in the 
maximum taxable and _ creditable 
earnings base in effect increases in- 
come by a gross amount equivalent to 
0.55 percent of payroll on a level- 
premium basis, but this rise is par- 
tially offset by the additional benefits 
that will be paid on the higher earn- 
ings credited (that is, 0.32 percent 
of payroll on a level-premium basis) . 
Accordingly, the net effect is equival- 
ent additional income of 0.23 percent 
of payroll on a level-premium basis. 

The level-premium cost of the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
(without considering administrative 
expenses and the effect of interest 
earnings on the existing trust fund) 
under the 1956 act was about 8.0 
percent of payroll; the corresponding 
figure under the 1958 law is 8.4 per- 
cent. The figures for the disability 
benefits are 0.35 percent under the 
1956 act and 0.49 percent under the 
1958 amendments. 

To summarize the changes in the 
program’s actuarial balance, the in- 
creased revenue that results from the 
changes in the tax schedule and from 
the net effect of the increase in the 
maximum earnings base amounts to 
0.91 percent of payroll on a level- 
premium basis as far as the old-age 
and survivors insurance aspect of the 
program is concerned. The total cost 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit changes amounts to 0.59 per- 
cent of payroll. Thus, there is an 
estimated excess of long-range in- 
come over outgo representing 0.32 
percent of payroll on a level-premium 
basis. Since it is estimated that un- 
der the 1956 act the actuarial deficit 
was 0.57 percent of payroll, the net 


result of the revisions is to place the 
program in a position where it has 
an estimated actuarial deficit of 0.25 
percent of payroll. This substantial 
improvement in the financial basis 
of the program brings the anticipated 
deficit well within the range that will 
permit the program to be considered 
actuarially sound. 

Table 3 shows the costs for each 
of the various types of benefits under 
the 1958 amendments. The level- 
premium contribution rates equiva- 
lent to the graded schedule in the 
1956 act and in the 1958 amendments 
may be computed in the same man- 
ner as level-premium benefit costs, 
as shown in table 1. 

The amendments will increase dis- 
bursements for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits during the calen- 
dar year 1958 by less than $1 million 
and result in no additional income to 
the trust fund. In 1959, disburse- 
ments for these benefits will total 
about $9.5 billion, or about $650 
million more than they would have 
under the 1956 act, and contribution 
income will amount to about $8.6 bil- 
lion, or $1.1 billion more than under 
the 1956 law. Thus, the excess of 
benefit outgo over contribution in- 
come is reduced from $1.4 billion to 
$900 million. The decreases in the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund will not be so large as those 
shown above because the interest re- 
ceipts will exceed outgo for adminis- 
trative expenses and transfers to the 
railroad retirement account. 

In 1960, old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit disbursements will, 
according to the intermediate-cost 
estimate, be $10.0 billion, or an in- 
crease of $700 million from the 
amount under the 1956 law; contri- 
bution income will be $10.6 billion, 
or $1.5 billion more. Accordingly, in 
1960 there should be an excess of 
contribution income over benefit out- 
go of about $600 million; a deficit of 
about $300 million would have devel- 
oped under the 1956 law. The excess 
of contribution income will be about 
$500 million in 1961, about $50 million 
in 1962, and about $1.5 billion a year 
in 1963 and 1964. In contrast, under 
the 1956 law, during each of the 4 
years 1961-64 there would have been 
deficits of contribution income rang- 
ing as high as $1 billion. 

Disbursements for disability bene- 
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fits for the calendar year 1958 are 
increased by the amendments by 
about $18 million, and there will be 
no additional income to the trust 
fund during the year. In 1959, dis- 
bursements for disability benefits will 
be about $200 million higher than 
they would have been under the 1956 
law and will total about $430 million. 
Contribution income for disability in- 
surance for 1959 will amount to about 
$980 million—a slight increase, re- 
sulting solely from the rise in the 
taxable earnings base, since no 
change was made in the amount of 
contributions assignable to this part 
of the program. Neverthless, in 1959 
contribution income will exceed bene- 
fit outgo by about $550 million. Sim- 
ilarly, in 1960 and the years immedi- 
ately following, contribution income 
will be well in excess of benefit outgo 
—by as much as $250 million in 1965 
and by somewhat larger amounts in 
the earlier years. 

Table 4 shows the estimated oper- 
ation of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund in the long-range 
future, based on the intermediate- 
cost estimate. It wil be recognized 
that the figures for the next 2 or 3 
decades are the most reliable (under 
the assumption of  level-earnings 
trends in the future) since the popu- 
lations concerned — both covered 
workers and beneficiaries— are al- 
ready born. For later years, there is 
much more uncertainty—if for no 
reason other than the relative diffi- 
culty in predicting future birth trends 
—but it is desirable and necessary to 
consider these long-range possibilities 
under a social insurance program 
that is intended to operate in per- 
petuity. 

For 1960 and for most of the next 
30 years, contribution income is esti- 
mated to be greater than old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit disburse- 
ments. Even after benefit outgo ex- 
ceeds contribution income in 1985, 
the trust fund will continue to in- 
crease because of the effect of inter- 
est earnings, which more than meet 
the administrative expense disburse- 
ments and any financial interchanges 
with the railroad retirement program. 
It is estimated that, as a result, this 
trust fund will grow continuously, 
reaching $50 billion in 1970, $99 bil- 
lion in 1980, and $163 billion at the 
end of the century. Estimates show 
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that, in the distant future—that is, 
in about the year 2030—the trust 
fund will reach a maximum of about 
$295 billion and then decrease slowly. 
Nevertheless, even 90 years from now, 
the estimate shows a trust fund of 
about $200 billion. The fact that ac- 
cording to these estimates the trust 
fund will not become exhausted until 
somewhat more than a century hence 
indicates that, although the tax 


schedule is not fully self-supporting, 
it is for all practical purposes suffi- 
ciently close to self-support that the 
program may be said to be actuarially 
sound. This was also the general sit- 
uation under the 1950 act and sub- 
sequent amendments, according to 
the estimateS made when they were 
being considered. 

The estimates indicate that the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund will show 


Table 6.—Estimated progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
under the 1958 act, high-employment assumptions, based on low-cost and 
high-cost estimates at 3-percent interest 


[In millions] 


| | Railroad | 
Adminis- etiremen in ‘ 
Adm retirement | thterest on | Balance in 











, Contribu- Benefit | - . - 
Year spe : er trative financial 3 3 
tions payments expenses titen fund fund 
change ! 
Low-cost estimate 
= bg Se Saeko ee ea 
1965 Pp foe a re eee, $13 , 866 $12,055 $167 —$145 $883 $31,076 
= eee eee 19,458 14,663 186 —49 | 1,542 55,226 
1975__- abaten weed deans 21,072 17,217 206 —32 | 2,441 85,607 
PCE cuccuihabicsbuaeina now 22,77: 19,965 228 39 3,328 115,570 
PR cedure cn scatih lacs cu cieeieen meee 32,137 26,835 310 218 8,071 279,701 
High-cost estimate 
ie ee ee ‘eens 25k 
1965 ok oS. ee See ee $13,794 $12,609 | $195 —$176 $758 $26,447 
ee ee See 19,351 15,398 216 —9] 1,270 45,434 
1975___. PS tee ae 20,688 18,315 239 —R5 | 1,929 67 , 256 
1980 nade PR Eee 21,829 21,782 263 —14 2,385 81,786 
2000 SE NP gate ie ARO 27,253 | 32,511 354 167 1,454 47,194 





1 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account, and a 
negative figure indicates the reverse. 

2 Assumed interest rate at 2.6 percent in 1958, 


2.7 percent in 1959, 2.8 percent in 1960, and 2.9 per 
cent in 1961. 
3 Fund exhausted in 2010. 


Table 7.—Estimated progress of the disability insurance trust fund under 
the 1958 act, high-employment assumptions, based on low-cost and high- 


cost estimates at 3-percent interest 


{In millions] 





Contribu- 


Benefit 





Railroad 


Adminis | retirement Interest on | Balance in 











Year tions payments | anaes — fund 2 fund 
change ! 
Low-cost estimate 
SE, eee ye ae en eee $1,063 $535 $22 —$32 $164 $5,876 
er een ad Ire ene 1,144 699 23 —32 259 | 9,099 
SE Oe, See 2 eee 1,239 834 | 25 | —29 360 12,527 
a Ee 1,339 930 27 —20 474 | 16,449 
Ra ah Aor hs ee Sate ale 1,889 1,110 3d NN oe eae, 1,310 45,372 
High-cost estimate 
Pe... 2) tacts ne Oh > 6 $1,056 $1,059 $28 | —$35 | $88 | $2,998 
_ Sed ae 1,138 1,407 30 —35 71 2,272 
aE SS OT ae ae : 1,216 1,666 | 33 | —33 | 15 | 258 
Bi = lcchctuceeesesake own : 1,283 1,828 | 35 —24 (3) | (3) 


ECS. 2 eee een 1602 27189 | 44 —4 | (3) (3) 


1 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account, and a 
negative figure indicates the reverse. 

2 Assumed interest rate at 2.6 percent in 1958, 





2.7 percent in 1959, 2.8 percent in 1960, and 2.9 per- 
cent in 1961. 
3 Fund exhausted in 1976. 
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a continuous growth and amount to 
$5.7 billion in 1970, $6.8 billion in 
1980, and $13.2 billion in the year 
2000 (table 5). There is an excess 
of contribution income over benefit 
disbursements for every year up to 
about 1975, and even thereafter the 
trust fund continues to grow because 
of interest earnings. This trust fund 
shows no decline in any future year 
because the level-premium cost of 
the disability benefits—according to 
the intermediate-cost estimate—is 
slightly lower than the level-premium 
income of % of 1 percent of payroll. 


Cost Estimates on Range 
Basis 


As indicated earlier, the excess of 
(1) the level-premium contribution 
rate equivalent to the graded sched- 
ule in the law over (2) the level-pre- 
mium cost of benefit payments and 
administrative expenses (after appro- 
priate adjustment for the effect of 
interest earnings on the existing trust 
fund) is used to indicate the pro- 
gram’s actuarial balance. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows these figures ac- 
cording to the low-cost, high-cost, and 
intermediate-cost estimates for old- 
age and survivors insurance and dis- 
ability insurance (computed as of the 
beginning of 1958). 


[Percent] 





Inter- 
Low- | High- | medi- 
cost cost ate- 
Item esti- esti- cost 
mates | mates esti- 
mates 
Old-age and survivors” ) 
insurance: 
Contributions____-_-_-- 8.05 7.98 8.02 
Denon ons *............ 7.29 9.42 8.27 
Net difference ?__ .76 | —1.44 —.25 
Disability insurance: 
Contributions______---- 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Benefit cost !__- — oo .67 .49 


Net difference ? it. = “01 





‘Includes adjustments to reflect (a) the lower 
contribution rate for the self-employed, compared 
with the combined employer-employee rate, (b) 
interest earnings on the existing trust fund, and (c) 
administrative expenses. 

2A negative figure indicates the extent of lack of 
actuarial balance; a positive figure indicates more 
than sufficient financing (according to the esti- 
mates). b 


Table 6 shows the estimated opera- 
tions of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund for the low-cost 
and high-cost estimates, and table 
7 gives corresponding figures for the 
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disability insurance trust fund. Un- 
der the low-cost estimate, the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
builds up rapidly and in the year 
2000, when it will amount to about 
$280 billion, is growing at a rate of 
about $14 billion a year. Likewise, 
the disability insurance trust fund 
grows steadily under the low-cost esti- 
mate, reaching about $45 billion in 
the year 2000, when its annual rate 
of growth is about $2 billion. For both 
trust funds, after 1959, benefit dis- 
bursements do not exceed contribu- 
tion income in any year in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Under the high-cost estimate, the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund builds up to a maximum of 
about $85 billion in about 25 years 
but decreases thereafter until it is 
exhausted in the year 2010. Benefit 
disbursements are estimated to be 
smaller than contribution income dur- 
ing all the years before 1980 except 
1959 and 1962 (in the latter year a 
relatively small deficit is shown). In 
the disability insurance trust fund 
during the early years of operation, 
contribution income materially ex- 
ceeds outgo until 1965. Accordingly 
the fund, as shown by this estimate, 
would be about $3 billion in 1965 and 
would then slowly decline until its 
exhaustion in 1976. 

These results are consistent and 
reasonable, since the program on the 
basis of intermediate-cost estimates 
is intended to be approximately self- 
supporting. Accordingly, a low-cost 
estimate should show that the system 
is more than self-supporting, and a 
high-cost estimate should show that 
a deficiency would arise later on. In 
actual practice, under the philosophy 
set forth in the congressional com- 
mittee reports on the 1950 and sub- 
sequent acts, the tax schedule would 
be adjusted in future years so that 
neither of the developments described 
above would ever eventuate. Thus, 
if experience followed the low-cost 
estimate, and if the benefit provisions 
were not changed, the contribution 
rates would probably be adjusted 
downward or perhaps not be in- 
creased in future years according to 
schedule. If, however, the experience 
followed the high-cost estimate, the 
contribution rates would have to be 
raised above those scheduled. At any 
rate, the high-cost estimate does in- 


dicate that, under the tax schedule 
adopted, there would be ample funds 
to meet benefit disbursements for 
several decades, even under relatively 
high-cost experience. 


Table 8.—Estimated cost of benefits 
of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program as percent of 
payroll,' under 1958 act 


| Percent] 


Inter- 








Low- | High- | medi- 
Pais cost cost ate- 
Year esti- esti- cost 
mate mate esti- 
mate ? 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits 
ET ee 6.47 6.84 6.66 
aaikckat44-enasskocrecaes 7.46 8.49 7.96 
Re 6 ct htinndncdei ee 7.83 9.91 8.82 
/ jatar : 7.06 10.06 8.44 
FR cis ch vethiid denn tdahe 7.96 13. 23 10.15 
ye: ‘ . 10.08 15.09 12.02 
Level-premium cost 3____- 7.29 9.42 8.27 
Disability 
insurance benefits 
rere 0.32 0.63 0.48 
| AR ge See . 36 ota . 53 
Rs tena wdd . 30 . 64 . 46 
} as mite’ ; .30 . 68 .47 
, Boa .37 81 55 
_ are ; ae .43 .87 . 60 
Level-premium cost 3____- .33 .67 .49 





1 Takes into account the lower contribution rate 
for the self-employed, compared with the combined 
employer-employee rate. 

2 Based on the average of the dollar costs under 
the low-cost and high-cost estimates. 

3 Level-premium contribution rate, at 3-percent 
interest, for benefits after 1957, taking into 
account (a) interest on the trust funds as of Dec. 
31, 1957, (b) future administrative expenses, and (c) 
the lower contribution rate payable by the self- 
employed. 


Table 8 shows the estimated costs 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits and of monthly dis- 
ability benefits as a percentage of 
payroll through the year 2050 and 
also the level-premium cost of the 
two programs for the low-cost, high- 
cost, and intermediate-cost estimates. 


Summary 


The old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance program, as amended 
in 1958, has a benefit cost that is 
closely in balance with contribution 
income; it is, in fact, significantly 
closer to actuarial balance, according 
to the intermediate-cost estimate, 
than it was under the 1956 law. The 
program as amended in 1958 and also 
as modified by the earlier amend- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Social Welfare Expenditures in the 
United States, 1956-57 


This review and analysis of social welfare expenditures in the 
United States continues the annual series presented by the 


Bulletin. 


Certain changes in the items included and in the 


grouping of individual items have been made in this year's 
article, based in part on the advice of a small group of consult- 
ants who reviewed the concepts underlying the series and some 
of the problems of definition and classification involved. 


HE twentieth century has seen 
the development in country 
after country of social wel- 
fare programs of increasing scope 
and complexity. Perhaps as signifi- 
cant as the programs’ expansion is 
the growing recognition of the essen- 
tial nature of their function in a 
modern industrialized economy. The 
shift from an agricultural society and 
the extended family system to an 
economy based on division of labor, 
complex technologies, the small uni- 
tary family, and a money-and-credit 
system of distributing income has 
necessitated a parallel shift in the 
social basis for caring for nonproduc- 
ing groups in the population. The 
skills and competencies required in a 
technologically developed society, as 
well as the skills and wisdom neces- 
sary for the development of public 
policy in an interdependent world, 
give both a new importance and a 
new character to education and edu- 
cational services. Science has trans: 
formed medical care from a personal 
art into a highly organized and multi- 
faceted discipline. Urban and sub- 
urban living have created new de- 
mands for socially organized health 
and welfare services. Rising levels 
of living have brought to the fore 
the problems of groups with special 
handicaps or unusual needs and made 
possible a variety of special services 
for them. 

In individual countries, in interna- 
tional organizations, and among 
many different professional groups 
there have been in the past few years 
increasingly numerous attempts to 
measure the aggregate resources be- 





* Director, Division of Program Research, 
Office of the Commissioner. 
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ing used for social welfare purposes 
and to evaluate the social and eco- 
nomic effects of social welfare ex- 
penditures. Such analysis faces as 
an initial obstacle a lack of clearcut 
definitions, as well as a lack of data. 
Social programs, much more than 
methods of production or even eco- 
nomic organization, carry the marks 
of the history and culture of the 
nation in which they have developed. 
International comparisons in the so- 
cial field are not readily made and 
must usually be accompanied by 
many qualifications. They are becom- 
ing more meaningful, however, both 
through the efforts of various agen- 
cies of the United Nations to achieve 
commonly understood and commonly 
accepted classification systems and 
through refinement of the data avail- 
able for individual countries. 

The series on social welfare expen- 
ditures that has been presented in the 
SocraAL SECURITY BULLETIN beginning 
in 1951 attempts to bring together 
basic data of this kind for the United 
States. The articles have also shown 
trends in the proportion of the econ- 
omy’s total output and of total gov- 
ernment expenditures and Federal, 
State, and local government expendi- 
tures going into such programs. The 
data have always been presented with 
numerous classifications to permit re- 
grouping for special purposes. Never- 
theless, there have remained—and 
will always remain—many problems 
of inclusion or exclusion and of the 
grouping of individual items to make 
the series most useful. 

This spring the Division of Pro- 
gram Research asked a small group 
of consultants to review some of these 
problems and to advise both on spe- 
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cific questions and on any general 
points they wanted to raise. Their 
review was of great value. On a num- 
ber of points, the consultants were 
not in complete agreement. On many 
others, there was a consensus. The 
decisions that are reflected in the 
tables presented this year and dis- 
cussed below are the responsibility of 
the Division. They were made with 
much greater assurance because of 
the consultants’ advice. 

To some extent, the decisions rep- 
resent new or continuing compro- 
mises with the hard facts of limited 
staff time and unavailability of data. 
Since some of these conditions may 
change in future years, it may be 
desirable to indicate the general di- 
rections in which it is planned to 
develop the series. 

Whatever definition of social wel- 
fare programs or activities is used, 
there are several different contexts 
in which it is desirable to look at 
social welfare expenditures. The pri- 
mary one around which the series 
has been organized is that of pro- 
gram expenditures. This classification 
identifies total expenditures, includ- 
ing costs of administration, under 
designated programs—in this _ in- 
stance, civilian public programs of 
income maintenance, health, educa- 
tion, public housing, and other wel- 
fare services. The data thus com- 
piled give a measure of the shares 
of the total national output and of 
all public expenditures that have 
been going to these designated pro- 
grams. 

The use in the series of this con- 
cept has resulted in the inclusion of 
all expenditures for statutory work- 
men’s compensation and temporary 
disability insurance benefits — even 
those amounts paid by private insur- 
ers or directly by employers as self- 
insurers. Here the statutory require- 
ment for benefit payments is re- 
garded as overriding, and the pro- 
gram as a whole is treated as social 
insurance. For the health, education, 
and welfare services, however, the 
program boundaries implied in the 
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series are those of the services pro- 
vided from public funds. 

An alternative approach would be 
to look at all the services provided 
by publicly administered hospitals, 
schools, and welfare or other agen- 


cies—whether financed from public 
funds, private fee payments, or gifts. 
It is hoped to develop at a later time 
estimates that will make it possible 
to supplement the basic series with 
another showing total costs of pub- 


licly administered social welfare pro- 
grams by source of funds. 

A third, and for some types of an- 
alysis the most significant, organiz- 
ing principle centers not around pro- 


grams but around purposes or func- 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, fiscal years 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57' 


{In millions; revised estimates] 


Total expenditures 





Program 
1956-57 1955-56 
Total SO Sea : $37 900.3 | $34,596.1 
Social insurance . ee ee 12,457.9 10 ,623.3 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance eee 6,665.9 5,485.2 
Railroad retirement_ .-_-_- 706.8 603.2 
Public employee retirement ? 1,756.2 1,560.2 
Unemployment insurance and employment service 3 : 1,841.1 1,621.4 
Railroad unemployment insurance__-__._._-..------ 88.1 59.7 
Railroad temporary disability insurance __ = : 52.0 52.7 
State temporary disability insurance, total __--__- 257.2 233.0 
Hospital and medical benefits #______- 25.4 22.7 
Workmen’s compensation, total °- wi ‘ : 1,090.6 1,007.9 
Hospitalization and medical benefits Ye aa 360.0 335.0 
eo Cee A A! 3,306.9 3,113.1 
Public assistance ®_____- 3,228.9 3,022.1 
SPE... ceehcanedens 78. 91.0 
Health and medical programs 8 9.6 3,077.4 
Hospital and medical care_ 27.: 2,125.8 
Civilian programs._-. 3.4 1,577.8 
Defense Department and Medicare 554.0 548.0 
Maternal and child health services ° 113.9 104.8 
Medical research 10__ 183.0 115.9 
Other public he: alth activities ! 444.5 382.8 
Medical facilities construction ” 441.2 348.1 
Defense Department-_-__----- , 83.4 25.8 
Other ___- 357.8 322.3 
Other welfare services. ' ‘ 754.5 683.1 
Vocational rehabilit: ition, total eae? saa : 65.0 55.0 
Medical rehabilitation ! AS ‘ 14.7 39 
Institutional and other care 167.0 189.1 
School lunch _- : ys a c 362.7 293.2 
Child welfare _ ee eee ae Wai danes <. : 159.8 145.8 
Veterans’ programs !5___ ; aia 4,681.2 4,612.4 
Pensions and compe nsation 2,906.5 2,826.0 
Health and medical services 769.7 750.7 
Hospital and medical care : 732.9 723.5 
Hospital construction _ _- aba sda ee: 36.8 27.2 
Education.-_.......... . 811.0 803.5 
Welfare and other__- aan : : . 194.0 232.2 
Education. ____- Cn adataecas 13,170.3 12,376.2 
Elementary and second: ary, , total___- BARE 11,644.3 11,007.1 
Construction. Jdbbetiarce 2,839.5 2,599.2 
Higher education and other, total________- 1,525.9 1,369.2 
Construction 381.6 345.5 
Pun Wn 5 os. S55. ore. 1S Toe 119.6 110.6 


! Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and special) and 
trust accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to 
such accounts and loans; include capital outlay for hospitals, public elementary 
and secondary schools, and publicly controlled higher education; include ad- 
ministrative expenditures. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, 
most States, and some localities; for other States and localities fiscal years cover 
various 12-month periods ended in the specified year. Data for education and 
workmen’s compensation relate to continental United States only; for other 
programs, data include some payments and expenditures outside continental 
United States. (State temporary disability insurance programs operate in 4 
States only.) 

2 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving service. 
expenditures include retirement pay of military personnel. 

’ Includes unemployment compensation for veterans of the Korean conflict 
and for Federal employees. 

4 Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expenditures, 
not separately available but included for entire program in preceding line. 

5 State data represent payments by private insurance carriers, State funds, 
and self-insurers of benefits payable under State law and estimated State costs of 
administering State funds and of supervising private operations. Adminis- 
trative costs of private insurance carriers and self-insurers not available. 

6 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and, from State and local funds, general 
assistance. 

7 Value of surplus food distributed to needy persons. 

8 Excludes expenditures for domiciliary care (in institutions other than mental 
or tuberculosis) included under institutional care; excludes health and medical 
services provided in connection with veterans’ programs (except medical re- 
search), public education, public assistance, workmen’s compensation, State 
temporary disability insurance, and vocational rehabilitation (included in total 
expenditures shown for those programs); also excludes direct expenditures for 
international health activities and certain subordinate medical program ex- 
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From Federal funds From State and local funds 


| 
1954-55 1956-57 1955-56 | 














1955-56 1954-55 1956-57 1954-55 
| 
$32,144.2 | $17,327.5 | $15,367.5 | $13,909.6 $20, 572.9 | $19,228.5 $18 , 234.9 
9,864.5 & 947.2 7,528.0 6,428.9 3, 510.8 3,095.3 3,435.8 
4,436.3 665.9 5,485.2 4,436.3 |__ Boise aeapneronl accom eames 
575.6 706.8 603.2 2) eee ees ease ee 
1,364.5 1,039.2 935.2 799.5 717.0 | 625.0 565.0 
2,113.9 336.7 338.9 354.1 1,504.5 | 1,282.5 1,759.9 
158.7 88.1 59.7 158.7 ee See ee 
54.2 52.0 52.7 54.2 Cammectged Png ap a : i 
pl a ee! See ee te 257.2 233.0 218.8 
20.6 : “es 4 25.4 22.7 20.6 
942.5 58.5 53.1 50.5 1,032.1 954.8 892.1 
315.0 7.3 6.8 6.9 352.7 | 328.2 308.1 
3,001.5 1,688.3 1,553.8 1,502.7 1,618.5 1,559.3 1,498.8 
2,939.6 1,610.3 1,462.8 1,440.8 1,618.5 | 1,559.3 1,498.8 
61.9 78.0 91.0 61.9 . : alee 
2.969. 7 1,202.7 998.4 982.7 2,207.2 2,079.0 1,987.1 
2,052.1 643.0 630.8 673.1 1,584.3 1,495.0 1,37y.0 
1,449.5 89.0 82.8 70.5 1,584.3 1,495.0 1,379.0 
602.6 554.0 548.0 602.6 ita 
93.4 31.6 28.3 24.2 82.3 76.5 69.3 
105.9 183.0 115.9 105.9 J ¥ié de 
327.0 170.9 27.3 86.2 273.6 255.5 240.8 
391.3 174.2 96.1 93.3 7.0 252.0 298.0 
8.9 83.4 25.8 8.9 souls iE steley 
382.4 90.8 70.3 84.4 267.0 252.0 298.0 
565.6 375.7 321.7 245.2 378.9 | 361.3 320.4 
42.1 43.2 36.4 27.2 21.8 18.6 14.9 
9.4 9.9 8.0 6.0 4.8 4.2 3.5 
149.9 33.2 50.3 41.4 133.8 138.8 108.5 
238.4 291.0 227.7 169.4 71.7 65.4 69.0 
135.2 8.3 7.3 7.2 151.6 138.5 128.0 
4,363.3 4,641.9 4,523.2 4,301.7 39.3 89.2 61.6 
2,712.3 2,906.5 2,826.0 2,712.3 ae Ea 3 
755.0 769.7 750.7 755. Pye lass ee * et * 
722.0 732.9 723.5 22. ws 
33.0 36.8 27.2 
700.0 811.0 Soe | a ee ee iiicedeebetnad 
196.0 154.7 143.0 39.3 89.2 61.6 
11, 291.0 371.1 351.5 12,799.2 12,024.7 10 ,916.6 
10,044.3 297.2 290.6 11,347.1 10,716.5 9,728.0 
2,370.6 114.5 110.3 . 2,725.0 2,488.9 2,229.3 
1,246.7 73.8 61.0 58. 1,452.1 1,308.2 1,188.6 
312.1 3.3 4.7 5. 378.3 340.8 306.7 
88.6 100.6 90.9 74.0 19.0 19.7 14.6 





penditures, such as those of the Civil Aeronautics a a 
Narcotics, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, and U. 
Commission. 

® Expenditures for the crippled children’s services and maternal and child 
health services programs under the Social Security Act. 

10 Medical research expenditures of the Public Health Service, Food and Drug 
Administration, Veterans Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Defense Department. 

11 Excludes expenditures for water supply, sanitation services, and sewage 
disposal but includes regulatory and administrative expenditures in connection 
with these activities; also includes expenditures for medical equipment and 
supplies in civil defense. 

12 Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expenditures 
but includes Federal grants for research and deinonstration projects of $300,000 
for 1954-55, $1,200,000 for 1955-56, and $2,000,000 for 1956-57 

13 Includes expenditures for homes for adults (other than veterans) and for 
dependent or neglected children (exclusive of fees), and value of surplus foods 
for nonprofit institutions. 

14 Services under the Social Security Act. Excludes expenditures of courts 
and public institutions serving children, public day-care centers, and appropri- 
ations made directly by legislatures to voluntary agencies or institutions. 

1s Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropriations to Government life 
insurance trust fund, and accounts of several small revolving funds. State and 
local data represent State expenditures for bonus and other payments and services 
for veterans; local data not available. Burial awards included with pensions 
and compensation. Medical research, previously included under health and 
medical services, now combined with ‘medical research” above. Vocational 
rehabilitation, specially adapted homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, 
counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guarantees, and domiciliary care classified 
as welfare and other. 

16 Federal and State subsidies (and administrative costs) for low-cost housing. 
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tions. This analytic framework has 
been used in the regrouping of data 
on expenditures for medical care and 
in the summary information on pri- 
vate welfare expenditures that was 
given in the text of earlier articles in 
the series. In the 1957 article, data 
on public and private expenditures 
for personal health services were 
brought together for selected years 
from 1928-29 through 1955-56. This 
year’s article presents a still more 
comprehensive analysis of all health 
and medical expenditures, public and 
private, using somewhat revised defi- 
nitions as discussed below. In sub- 
sequent years, it is planned to have 
a similar analysis for education and 
for certain welfare services. 

Income maintenance involves some- 
what different conceptual problems. 
From one point of view, the analogue 
of total expenditures for health and 
medical care would be the total in- 
come (or expenditures) of the aged, 
the disabled, the unemployed, or 
any other special population group. 
Such an analysis would show the pro- 
portions of aggregate disposable per- 
sonal income going to these desig- 
nated groups, compared with the rest 
of the population, and also the pro- 
portion from public and _ private 
sources in each case. Another and 
for most purposes a more realistic 
and useful concept of total income 
maintenance would encompass organ- 
ized income-maintenance payments 
through public programs, private 
group-insurance plans, and private 
philanthropic support. Payments un- 
der individually purchased insurance 
might also be included or alternative- 
ly might be treated in the same way 
as income derived from other forms 
of individual savings and omitted 
from this more restricted measure 
of organized income-maintenance ex- 
penditures. Table 5 uses the latter 
alternative, but some data on indi- 
vidual insurance are presented in the 
text. 

For many analytic purposes, infor- 
mation is needed not merely on the 
unduplicated total of expenditures 
for a particular purpose and on the 
portion from private and from pub- 
lic funds but also on the interchange 
between the public and private sec- 
tors. For this purpose, estimates must 
be made of both private payments or 
fees to publicly administered pro- 
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grams and the extent to which pub- 
lic funds are used to purchase serv- 
ices from private agencies. 

A related analysis concerns the ex- 
tent of tax subsidy of a particular 
function—for example, the income- 
tax deductions for medical care ex- 
penditures or for support of children 
and the deductions for employer con- 
tributions to health and welfare 
plans. Social support for an increas- 
ing number of welfare and other pur- 
poses now comes from tax subsidy 
rather than direct benefit payments. 
Whether or not in the long run such 
subsidies change the use of resources, 
in any given period they do not add 
to the total (private and public) ex- 
penditures for a function such as 
health services. In the income-main- 
tenance area. where the concept of 
the total function is somewhat differ- 
ent, for certain purposes it would be 
appropriate to add tax subsidies for 
dependents to the direct income-main- 
tenance payments. 

Some partial estimates and analyses 
along these lines have been made, 
but much more work needs to be 
done to develop reasonably complete 
estimates of this kind. 


Revised Definitions 


In addition to the expansion of 
the supplementary analyses, some 
changes have been made in the basic 
social welfare expenditure series. This 
article presents data for the years 
1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 only. 
It is planned to carry the revisions 
back to earlier years as soon as staff 
time permits. 

In earlier years the social welfare 
expenditures included were those 
made under civilian programs. Vet- 
erans’ programs were included on the 
ground that at the time the veteran 
received the benefits he was again 
a civilian. Similar reasoning led to 
the inclusion also of pensions for re- 
tired military personnel. Expendi- 
tures by the Department of Defense 
for medical care and for military ed- 
ucation were, however, omitted. It 
was the fairly general opinion of the 
advisory group that in today’s world 
this distinction was somewhat artifi- 
cial. Certainly it must be recognized 
that many civilians—including not 
only dependents of servicemen but 
Members of Congress, high Govern- 
ment officials, and others—get medi- 


cal care at hospitals and other facil- 
ities maintained by the military serv- 
ices, and the amounts spent for civil- 
ian care cannot be distinguished. 
Moreover, research directed at spe- 
cifically military medical problems 
may have important effects on all 
medical practice. It must also be 
recognized that individuals who re- 
ceive their education in the Service 
Academies may spend much of their 
life in civilian occupations. The 
series has therefore been revised to 
include expenditures made by the De- 
fense Department for medical care 
and for education. These amounts, 
however, are given separately so that 
they can be subtracted from the 
totals. 

A second major change concerns 
the definition of health and medical 
services. As previous articles have 
pointed out, the series has hitherto 
included as health expenditures the 
current operating costs, but not the 
construction costs, of sewer and sani- 
tation systems. These costs have now 
been omitted. However important 
sanitation and a clean water supply 
may be for health, the provision of 
water and sewage services in a mod- 
ern urban economy takes on much 
more of the character of a public 
utility than of a health service. In- 
deed, a large share of the present- 
day expenditures for these purposes 
in the United States have an amenity 
value rather than any real health 
purpose. The costs of inspection and 
control of such services carried out 
by public health departments have, 
however, been kept in the series. 

A few other changes have also been 
made in the health program section 
of the series. Expenditures for medi- 
cal research are now shown as a sep- 
arate item. They had previously been 
included, in the main, under the 
general heading “other community 
and related health services.” In addi- 
tion, the cost of medical research car- 
ried on or supported by the Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission is now included, along 
with the expenditures of the Public 
Health Service previously shown. To 
round out this item, medical research 
carried on by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is now included here and has 
been subtracted from the veterans’ 
hospital and medical care figure (the 
amount was a little more than $10 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures 
as percent of gross national product, 
1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 


Type of program 1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1954-55 
Total ! 8.58 8.4 8.5 
Social insurance_---.- 2.9 2.6 2.6 
Public uid 8 8 8 
Health and medical pro- 
grams . .8 3 8 
Other welfare services - 7 os 
Veterans’ programs. - - 1.1 1.1 1.2 
Education 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Gross national product 
(in billions) $432.1 $409.5 $377.5 


1 Includes public housing, not shown separately. 


million in 1956-57). Some State and 
local funds are known to be going 
into medical research, but there is 
no basis for estimating the amount. 

The residual item, “other public 
health activities,’ now includes ex- 
penditures for general public health 
administration and epidemiological 
activities, inspection and control (in 
such fields as food and drugs, water, 
sanitation, air pollution, radiation 
control, and accident prevention), 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
stockpiling of medical supplies, and 
collection and publication of vital 
statistics. 

The medical facilities category has 
been broadened to cover medical re- 
search facilities and includes capital 
outlays for clinics and related medical 
facilities, shown earlier under the 
category of “hospital construction.” 
Federal expenditures for medical 
care for Federal employees, including 
contributions to insurance plans such 
as those of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, have been added under 
“hospital and medical care’ or under 
“Department of Defense facilities.’ 
In 1956-57, these expenditures were 
in the neighborhood of $5 million. 
Similar data for State and local em- 
ployees are expected to become avail- 
able in the future and will then be 
included. 

In connection with these changes, 
further work has been done on the 
estimates; as a result,* there have 
been refinements and improvements 
in some of the items with respect to 
which there has been no conceptual 
change. For some time, the Division 
has been working with the Public 
Health Service and with the Division 
of Governments of the Bureau of the 
Census in an attempt to develop more 
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refined and consistent estimates of 
health expenditures from _ public 
funds. Newly available data from the 
Bureau of the Census and more ex- 
tensive use of data reported to the 
Public Health Service for certain sub- 
classifications have contributed to 
the refinement of the earlier esti- 
mates.! 

In some respects the area present- 
ing the greatest problems is the sec- 
tion labeled “other welfare services.” 
The problems arise not so much with 
respect to the items now included 
(although there is a large element of 
estimate in some of the figures) as 
with the question of what might be 
added. The item for child welfare, 
for instance, relates to activities defi- 
nitely identified as the Federal-State 
child welfare service programs of the 
Children’s Bureau. About 72 percent 
of the funds shown go into payments 
for foster care of children; the re- 
mainder for professional and facili- 
tating services and administrative 
costs. Expenditures for training 
schools and for juvenile courts are 
not included, although the advisory 
group thought the latter expenditures 
should be in the series. Expenditures 
for youth authorities and aging com- 
missions and similar bodies might 
also be included. There was less 
agreement on whether adult proba- 
tion and parole services should be 
regarded as social welfare services 
and still less agreement on the inclu- 
sion of such programs as industrial 
safety and labor-standard setting in 
the series. Recreation is an additional 
borderline area. 

It may be noted that most of the 
borderline items—other than recrea- 
tion and research—involve relatively 
small amounts of public funds. At the 
same time, problems of estimation are 
large. The Division plans, over the 
next few years, to attempt a system- 
atic study of expenditures for social 
service programs, and it is possible 
that the series will later be expanded 
to include some additional types of 
expenditure. For this year, however, 
no changes have been made in the 
scope of the “other welfare services” 
category. 


1 Fred R. Brown, of the Division of Pro- 
gram Research, has been responsible for 
this work and for the development of the 
health expenditure section of table 1 and 
the estimates of public expenditures in 
table 6. 


The following tabulation summar- 
izes the changes that have been made 
in the series and provides a reconcili- 
ation of the old and new series for 
the 2 most recent years. 


{In millions] 


Item 


1956-57 | 1955-56 
Added 
Health and medical programs: 
Defense Department: 
Hospital and medical care -_ _- $554.0 $548.0 
Medical facilities construction 83.4 25.8 
Medical research !______._--- 37.0 34.8 
Stockpiling of medical supplies, 
Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. ..........-.. 42.3 29.8 
Education: 
Defense Department: 
Service Academies___..._---- 23.5 16.9 
Military personnel in civilian 
ee ae ee 8.8 7.2 
Military personnel training, 
ere ye ae ee tae 10.6 9.5 
Civilian personnel training 1.9)... 
Other Federal training programs 10.1 9.5 
Omitted 
Sanitation operating costs___---- 465.0 446.0 


Net difference. ______..__- 


+$306.6 +$235.5 


1 includes expenditures of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


Trends, 1955-57 


Total social welfare expenditures 
as now defined amounted to $37.9 
billion in the fiscal year 1956-57 and 
represented 8.8 percent of the gross 
national product (table 2) and 32.5 
percent of all government expendi- 
tures (table 4). On the previous con- 
ceptual basis (but with revised esti- 
mates for individual programs), the 
total would have been $37.6 billion. 

The growth in total social welfare 
expenditures—an increase of 18 per- 
cent over the 3-year period—contin- 
ued to be dominated primarily by 


Table 3.—Social welfare expenditures 
per capita,' 1954-55, 1955-56, and 


1956-57 
Per- 
centage 
Type of 2 ae = ea 
ra 1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1954-55 | crease, 
program 1956-57 
from 
1954-55 
Total... $223.20 |$207.39 |$196.05 | 13.8 
Social insurance 73.37 63. 68 60.17 21.9 
Publie aid. . 19.47 18. 66 18.31 6.3 
Health and med- 
ical programs..| 20.08 | 18.45 18.11 10.9 
Other welfare 
services... 4.44 4.09 3.45 28.7 
Veterans’ | 
programs. --- 27.57 | 27.65 26.61 3.6 
Education. _- 77.56 74.19 | 68.87 12.6 
Public housing - - .70 . 66 .54 29.6 


' Per capita figures based on total population, 
including Armed Forces overseas. 
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expenditures for social insurance and 
education. Reflecting both the grad- 
ual maturing of the system and the 
effect of the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, expenditures un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program increased 
by $1.0 billion from 1954-55 to 1955- 
56 and by $1.2 billion from 1955-56 
to 1956-57. Public expenditures for 
education increased by about $1.1 
billion in the first of these years and 
by $0.8 billion in the second. 

Some part of the increases in ex- 
penditures under the various pro- 
grams was the result of rising price 
or wage levels. From June 1954 
through June 1957, the consumer 
price index rose 4.4 percent, and the 
medical care index 10.2 percent. The 
average annual earnings for full-time 
employees in educational and health 
services went up 8 percent from 1954 
to 1956 and undoubtedly increased 
further in 1957. The costs of con- 
struction went up almost 11 percent 
from 1954 to 1957. During the same 
3-year period the total population in- 
creased by 8.8 million, the number 
of persons aged 65 and over by 1.1 
million, and the number of children 
under age 18 by 5.6 million. 


Income-Maintenance 
Payments 


Of the total public expenditures 
for health, education, and welfare in 
the United States in 1956-57, some 
47 percent was for income-mainten- 
ance payments. They included cash 
income in the form of social insur- 
ance, veterans’ pensions and compen- 
sation, and public assistance pay- 
ments. 


Insurance benefits include pay- 


ments to retired workers and their 
dependents, to the survivors of in- 
sured workers, to disabled workers, 
and to temporarily unemployed work- 
ers and their families. Together such 
insurance payments totaled $12.5 
million. They provided an assured 
flow of income of increasing signifi- 
cance to the economy as well as to 
the individual families concerned. 

In addition, the veterans’ program 
provided (1) compensation to veter- 
ans or the survivors of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities and (2) 
pensions to those with non-service- 
connected disabilities and incomes 
less than a specified amount. Com- 
pensation represented about two- 
thirds and pensions one-third of the 
$2.8 billion paid in 1956-57. 

About 6 million families with in- 
sufficient income to meet their sub- 
sistence needs received payments un- 
der public assistance. Most payments 
of this type were made to aged or 
disabled persons and families in 
which the father was incapacitated 
or absent. For a small group, institu- 
tional care was the solution to their 
income-maintenance problems; the 
expenditures for this purpose shown 
in table 5 represent primarily direct 
public provision of care in homes for 
adults other than veterans and for 
orphans and other dependent or neg- 
lected children. A considerable num- 
ber of public assistance recipients are 
in homes for the aged or similar in- 
stitutions; public assistance funds to 
pay for their care in such institutions, 
as in medical institutions, are classi- 
fied as public assistance rather than 
as expenditures for institutional care. 

The amounts shown in table 5 rep- 
resent cash payments only, except in 


Table 4.—Social welfare expenditures in relation to government expenditures 
for all purposes, 1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 





Item 


| 1956-57 | 1955-56 | 1954-55 





All social welfare expenditures: 


Total, as percent of total government expenditures 
Feder: al, as percent of total Federal Government e xpenditures 
State and local, as percent of total State and local government expendi-| 


tures 


Social welfare expenditures from general revenue: 


Total, as percent of total government expenditures from general revenue - | 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expenditures from gen- 


eral revenue: 
All programs 


Veterans’ programs 


State and local, as percent of total State and local expenditures from gen-| 


eral revenue: 
All programs 
Education 


-_ or 


BAe A bE oc 32.5| 32.5 | 31.7 
Se e277 22.1 | 21.5 | 20.2 
} 
BPs pe bh ck their t IZ i 55.8 | 56.7 | 57.9 
26.3 26.8 25.8 
loa hi glad) la aeecras 13.9 13.8 13.2 
ee NOR aaa 6.5 | 7.0 6.8 
| 
«tide Be Tae 52.9 | 54.1 54.0 
ME ISA MSS 38.6 | 39.3 38.8 
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public assistance; the costs of admin- 
istration are omitted. Medical bene- 
fits under workmen’s compensation 
and temporary disability insurance 
and health insurance benefits under 
private employee-benefit plans are 
also omitted. These medical benefits 
are shown in table 6, which brings 
together data on expenditures for 
health and medical care. Although 
medical care is an essential require- 
ment, for which families spend their 
income, it seems preferable to treat 
these benefits as designed to meet a 
separate risk. 

In public assistance the situation 
is somewhat different. The amount 
of assistance theoretically is deter- 
mined on the basis of the family’s 
total need at the time aid is received. 
Ordinarily medical needs, as well as 
the need for food, clothing, shelter 
and other items, are taken into ac- 
count. Assistance to cover medical 
needs may be given in the form of 
cash payments to the recipient or as 
payments made directly by the wel- 
fare agency to the suppliers of the 
medical service (vendor payments). 
For this program, therefore, it would 
be a somewhat artificial distinction 
to omit vendor payments. A strictly 
“cash transfer payments” figure can 
be derived by subtracting from the 
total the amount of vendor payments, 
shown in table 6. 

One of the questions raised with re- 
spect to the series concerns the ap- 
propriateness of including as social 
insurance the special retirement sys- 
tems for government employees. The 
argument is that such systems are 
more properly regarded as analogous 
to private-pension plans, to which 
the government contributes in the ca- 
pacity of employer. The same argu- 
ment is not advanced concerning cer- 
tain other benefits enjoyed by gov- 
ernment employees—specifically the 
unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation programs for 
Federal employees. It is argued that 
these programs merely give the Fed- 
eral employee the same kind of pro- 
tection that other workers have under 
State programs (although in the 
workmen’s compensation program at 
a more nearly adequate level than 
most State benefits). The special re- 
tirement systems for government em- 
ployees who are not covered by old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
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ance could similarly be regarded as 
providing a substitute form of pro- 
tection. Conceptually, the neatest dis- 
tinction would involve a subdivision 
of the benefits into those that repre- 
sent protection equivalent to that en- 
joyed by workers in general (under 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance) and those that represent ad- 
ditional protection. This separation, 
of course, is not possible. Even where 
a retirement system is now supple- 
mentary to old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance—as in the State 
and local government retirement sys- 
tems that eover about 1.8 million em- 
ployees—the benefits paid now and 
for many years in the future will be 
going primarily to persons who were 
not covered under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance and for 
whom they represent substitute pro- 
tection. On balance, it seems pre- 
ferable to continue, at least for the 
present, to regard public employee 
retirement programs as a form of 
social insurance. The amounts are 
shown separately, however, and can 
be treated differently by anyone who 
wishes to do so. 

However the government employee 
programs are classified, it is evident 
that public programs have become 
the major source of organized income 
maintenance for the non-earning 
groups in the population. Private 
pension plans paid about $1.1 billion 
in 1956-57, almost entirely to work- 
ers who were also receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits. About $1.5 billion was paid 
under group life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance, 
voluntary health insurance, paid sick 
leave, and supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. Private welfare 
agencies are increasingly devoting 
their efforts to providing counseling, 
adjustment, and related social serv- 
ices. Such amounts as private phil- 
anthropy now provides for income- 
maintenance purposes are primarily 
used for institutional or stop-gap 
care. 

Many non-earning families, of 
course, have private savings that sup- 
plement their incomes from other 
sources. Payments of almost $3.0 bil- 
lion were made in 1956-57 under in- 
dividual insurance in the form of 
death benefits, matured endowments, 
and annuity payments. Home owner- 
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ship is an important asset for many 
families. Repairs can be postponed 
during temporary periods of sickness 
or unemployment, even though mort- 
gage payments and taxes cannot. The 
amount of liquid savings that most 
families have to draw upon is, how- 
ever, limited. 

The survey of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance beneficiaries 
made in the fall of 1957 showed that 
two-thirds of the beneficiary groups 
had little or no cash income from 
assets during the year. The median 
amount of money income from assets 
for those having any asset income 
was $200 for the couples, $100 for 
single retired workers, and $150 for 
aged widows. The median amount of 
liquid asset holdings was $2.800 for 
couples, $1,950 for single retired work- 
ers, and $2,600 for aged widows. 
About 70 percent of the couples, 46 
percent of the widows, and one-third 
of the other aged beneficiaries owned 
their homes. 


Total Expenditures for 
Health and Medical Care 


Table 6 brings together information 
on the total resources used for medi- 
cal care and health services in the 
United States during 1956-57 and 
the 2 preceding years. 

Public expenditures for health and 
medical care in 1956-57 amounted to 
almost $5 billion, when account is 
taken not only of the programs spe- 


cifically concerned with health but 
of expenditures for medical care un- 
der the veterans’ program, public as- 
sistance, workmen’s compensation, 
temporary disability insurance, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and _ school 
health programs under educational 
auspices. Private health expenditures 
—including direct payments to phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and other pro- 
viders of care; private health insur- 
ance benefits and the costs of provid- 
ing them; industrial in-plant medical 
services; philanthropic expenditures 
for health purposes; and private 
funds going into medical-facilities 
construction—amounted to $15.5 bil- 
lion. The total of $20.5 billion repre- 
sented 4.7 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. 

The definition of private expendi- 
tures for health purposes used here 
is considerably broader than the pri- 
vate medical care expenditure con- 
cept used in the series that appears 
annually in the December BULLETIN. 
The latter analysis is concerned pri- 
marily with the extent to which pri- 
vate insurance is meeting the costs 
of medical care that individuals and 
families would otherwise pay out of 
pocket. It thus ignores medical care 
provided through public programs, 
organized philanthropy, or industrial 
in-plant services. It also disregards 
the costs of medical facilities, which 
must be included in any total ac- 
counting of health expenditures. 


Table 5.—Income-maintenance payments under public and private programs, 
1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 














{In millions] 
Program | 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
| Set eee ee Fee Se he ee Ce eee ene beere tees | T | $20,489.8 | $18,061.2 $16, 689.2 
I Sen 508 22, Zsa ait odeitlink tae sbinkdeeeatnbnae 17,669.8 | 15,661.2 14,619.2 
IO 0 5. chit Cee hd tet, Si es cee gbehiditagekse 11,526.1 | 9,774.6 | 8,964.7 
Retirement, survivor, and disability -._.......................--- 8,951.4 7,500.5 | 6,139.9 
Cn ETE EE ET Ee 1,737.1 | 1,543.3 1,347.9 
Mo eee 634.1 | 584.2 | 542.6 
Unemployment insurance._-_-_____- 1,666.1 1,436.3 | 2,038.0 
Temporary disability insurance._.............--.--...-.--....-.. 274.5 253.6 | 244.2 
Veterans’ pensions and compensation --_-_-_.--....----- 2,849.3 2,768.4 2,652.1 
NE Sota S dina cans sud ie yea chinad<cantsncnnn satneseaaeden 2,970.0 | 2,781.7 | 2,713.5 
SIE TORT TD TE a ee 167.0 189.1 | 149.9 
I QUI orca onancnodadacanainedhdaghaienseaatie 44.4 43.4 | 43.0 
ig. SRE eave ee ee ee eee eee ee eS 113.0 | 104.0 | 96.0 
io | Se ee ee 2,820.0 2,400.0 2,070.0 
Pension plans eee | =, 100.0 | 880.0 740.0 
COREE GURAPIDFOO-DOMONS UMTS Fa an oink ck enh os ccccap oan basste 1,500.0 1,320.0 1,150.0 
Philanthropy ‘ ED, 5 aN eph scel ee N set F FM do. 220.0 200.0 180.0 
' 
1Cash benefits only; excludes medical and hos- 


pital benefits under workmen’s compensation and 
temporary disability insurance. 

2Includes vendor payments for medical care as 
an alternative method of meeting income needs as 
determined by the welfare agency. 

3 Includes life, accidental death and dismember- 














ment, and voluntary sickness insurance, paid sick 
leave, and supplementary unemployment benefit 
plans. Temporary disability insurance benefits 
under State legislation excluded here and included 
under public programs. 

4 Represents primarily institutional care. 
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Table 6.—Private and public expenditures for health and medical care, 1954-55, 


1955-56, and 1956-57 


{In millions] 


Type of expenditures 


i. Se 


Private expenditures 

Health and medical services - - - - - - - - 
Direct payments : 
Insurance benefits 
Expenses for prepayment 
Industrial in-plant services 
Philanthropy - 

Medical-facilities construction 

Public expenditures___- 

Health and medical services 
General public medical and hospital care 
Defense Department facilities ____- 
Medicare... -- ee : 
Veterans’ hospital and medical care 
Public assistance (vendor medical payments 
Workmen’s compensation (medical benefits 
Temporary disability insurance (medical benefits 
Medical vocational rehabilitation _- 
Maternal and child health services 
School health (educational agencies) 
Medical research !__ _- : 
Other public health activities 

Medical-facilities construction 
Veterans Administration 
Defense Department_ 
Other _- 


Insurance (benefits and expenses) 
Public expenditures_- -- 
Health and medical services 
Personal care ?_ _ _--__- 
Construction ---_--- 


Eee meee 


Private expenditures 
Insurance benefits - - - 
Public expenditures__ 





1 Includes medical research carried on by the 
Veterans Administration—$10.1 million in 1956-57, 
$6.5 million in 1955-56, and $6.1 million in 1954-55. 

2 Includes items shown under ‘‘health and med- 


As was indicated earlier, the costs 
of water supply and sanitation are 
not treated as health costs. Inspec- 
tion and control by public health 
agencies are included; they account 
for a very small portion of public 
or total health expenditures. Medical 
research has also been treated as a 
health cost. Public funds going into 
medical research have increased sub- 
stantially in the past few years. The 
$183 million spent for this purpose 
in 1956-57 represents direct expendi- 
tures and grants to individuals and 
to universities and other agencies by 
the National Institutes of Health and 
other units of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Defense Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Veterans Administration. Perhaps $35 
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1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
$20 485.3 $18 ,828.8 $17 ,436.9 
15,540.0 14,304.0 13 089.0 
15,169.0 14,003.0 12,765.0 
10, 434.0 9,797.0 9,037.0 
3,243.0 2,759.0 2,343.0 
620.0 611.0 595.0 
232.0 221.0 210.0 
640.0 615.0 580.0 
371.0 301.0 324.0 
4,945.3 4,524.8 4,347.9 
4,467.3 4,149.5 3,923.6 
1,673.3 1,577.8 1,449.5 
29.3 48.0 602.6 
24.7 oe 
732.9 2 722.0 
287.6 i 211.9 
360.0 335. 315.0 
25.4 22.7 20.6 
14.7 12.2 9.4 
113.9 104.8 93.4 
78.0 74.2 66.3 
183.0 115.9 105.9 
444.5 382.8 327.0 
478.0 375.3 424.3 
36.8 27.2 33.0 
&3.4 25.8 8.9 
357.8 322.3 382.4 
Percent of total expenditures 
76 76 75 
1 52 2 
19 18 17 
24 24 25 
G6 96 9O6 
90 90 90 
4 4 4 
Percent of total 
personal care expenditures 2 
100 100 100 
78 78 77 
IS 15 15 
22 22 23 


ical services’ except ‘‘expenses for prepayment,”’ 
one-fourth of the amount shown under “‘philan- 
thropy,’’ ‘‘medical research,’’ and ‘‘other public 
health activities.’ 


million of the $640 million shown as 
spent by philanthropic organizations 
for health purposes was for medical 
research. Private industry, particu- 
larly the drug industry, carries on a 
substantial amount of medical re- 
search. The costs of such research 
represent an expense of doing busi- 
ness and as such enter into the cost 
of the products. They are therefore 
reflected in other expenditures for 
health and medical services and can- 
not properly be counted again as a 
health cost. 

These figures relate to research 
that is definitely identified as medi- 
cal research. Some of the greatest 
advances in the field of health have 
come—and will probably continue to 
come—from research and scientific 





developments not specifically directed 
to health problems. Any reasonable 
accounting must be bound by the in- 
tended purpose, however, rather than 
by the incremental results of current 
expenditures. 

More debatable is the question of 
whether the costs of training medical 
personnel should be regarded as 
health costs. Except for such in- 
service training as is involved in some 
of the program expenditures, expendi- 
tures for medical education and train- 
ing are not included in table 6. Any 
adequate analysis of such costs would 
involve complicated questions con- 
cerning not only the skills and occu- 
pations to be included but also the 
method of counting costs. Public ex- 
penditures for medical education are 
included in table 1 with other educa- 
tional expenditures. 

Of the $20.5 billion spent for health 
and medical care in the United States 
in the fiscal year 1956-57, about 96 
percent was for current costs and 4 
percent for construction of new or 
renovation of old hospitals, clinics, 
research centers, and other medical 
facilities. Replacement costs for 
equipment are, in the main, included 
either in the figures for hospital and 
medical care or in those for public 
health services. 

All but about 10 percent of the 
$20.5 billion went for personal care— 
diagnostic, therapeutic, preventive, or 
rehabilitative. Public programs ac- 
counted for 22 percent of the total 
expenditures for personal medical 
care. Private insurance benefits cov- 
ered 18 percent of personal medical 
care costs in 1956-57. 

About $630 million of the $13.7 bil- 
lion paid by consumers directly or 
through insurance for health and 
medical services was paid to publicly 
administered hospitals; about two- 
thirds of it was paid to municipal or 
other local hospitals. Conversely, a 
substantial portion of the public 
funds under several of the programs 
was used to purchase medical serv- 
ices from private hospitals, physi- 
cians, or other providers of service. 
Such payments to private practition- 
ers and hospitals form a significant 
portion of the medical care expendi- 
tures under public assistance, work- 
men’s compensation, temporary dis- 
ability insurance, medical vocational 

(Continued on page 33) 


Social Security 








Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 


[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 10, 1958] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 








Unemployment insurance 













































































Monthly retirement and | ‘Tem- | 
} San Kehoe ae Survivor benefits porary | 
| disability benefits! | disability | | Rail- 
y , | ] 7 a inna | — road 
ear anc —e | | } under Vet- Unem- 
month Total } Rail- | Civil | Monthly Lump-sum ” Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
| Sasa ond Gav vied Veter- | ae - — |} Unem- laws 10 legis- ment 
| Security | Retire-| CGom- | 228 4¢-] . . Rail- Civil Veter- sees ploy- lation ™ | Insur- 
| ka ment mith | minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social | ment ance 
‘ | o, | tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other §& Insur- | Act 9 
Act | sion? | . : | 
| Act 4 ment | mis- tra- rity Act ance 
| | Act’ | sion? tion 6 } Act 9 
- Number of beneficiaries 
957 aaa 
a 7,911.6 456.1 276.8 | 2,802.4 2,655.8 .6 92.5 | (12) 52.3 12.4 25.5 1,061.4 41.1 | 42.0 
a 7,999.7 456.0 279.9 | 2,807.0 2,678.5 Be 92.6 (2 43.2 12.2 | 33.3 1,021.9 42.7 | 50.7 
September 8,099.8 458.3 | 283.1 | 2,808.0 2,691.6 .4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 12.7 33.0 975.0 | 38.7 | 42.6 
Se ae 8,204.8 460.9 286.2 | 2,812.3 2,719.5 5 | 95.0 2 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 | 53.4 
November.}.........-- 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,817.6 2,741.0 8 | 95.6 2 57.4 12.1 | 34.9 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
December. |.....<<..+- 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 2,819.3 2,774.2 8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 102.2 
1958 | 
senuery....1..<....- 2) 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 2,822.7 2,792.3 7.0 97.2 2) 50.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 | 66.1 139.1 
Pemreery to. ccc cce | 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 8 98.0 12 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 | 82.2 141.4 
March. Sees Seer eee 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 7 99.4 | 1,190.3 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 | 143.7 
7-2 ee 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,868.4 .0 101.2 : 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 | 157.2 
[a a } 8,867.0 473.1 | 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 wel 102.6 2 64.0 13.5 | 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
| Re ae 8,986.1 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.3 oe 106.4 | 1,190.4 64.3 13.1 22.5 2,590.3 89.0 | 117.4 
Se Se 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 | 2,858.3 2,940.7 2.3 | 107.2 (2 51.6 12.8 26.1 2,234.1 | 92.4 112.4 
Amount of benefits 3 
- $1,183,462 $17.150 $114,166 $62,019 | $6,371 | eee $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |_........--- $518,700 }.......... $15,961 
1941.._._- 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 | 23 ,644 ae {eee 111,799 13,270 , t | Coes Ss ee: | 14,537 
= 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 39,523 5 |, ee 111,193 15,005 | 5 TES 344,084 | seintahimeitaniiea | 6,268 
= -| 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 55,152 1,704 116,133 17,843 , 2 | 79,643 eee s | 917 
i 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 | 73,451 i, 2 144,302 22,034 ( ko | SY | 62,385 | $4,215 | 582 
1945 2,04 25 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 99,651 cf; | =e 254, 238 26,127 , = | eee | 445,866 126,630 | 2,359 
ae 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 27 , 933 Bee batdicawans 333 ,640 27,851 | 30,610 |......- _...|1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947_ 4,658,540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 19,283 |. ...| 382,515 29 , 460 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
| | 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 {1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 | 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949... ... 5,613,168 | 437,45 240,893 | 158,973 {1,692,215 196 , 586 39 , 257 : 7,406 33,158 31,771 | 30,103 |1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
a 5,196,761 651, | 254,240 | 175,787 276,945 43,884 ,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 | 34,653 | 59,804 
1951. 55 11,321, | 268,733 | 196,529 506, 803 49 527 ,398 57 ,337 33 ,356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
CO 1,539, 3% 361,200 | 225,120 5 591,504 74,085 ,983 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
aa 5 (2,1 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743 , 536 83,319 ,475 43,377 45,150 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
. a 2,697,983 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879,952 93 , 201 28 801 92,22 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
1956...... \3,747,7 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 (1,107,541 | 121,847 ,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,284 
a 11,193,067 |4,361,2 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 | 9,675 , 204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
a 13,559,732 |5,744,4§ 538,501 | 474,841 {2,173,029 (1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 47,912 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1957 | 
 —— 1,071,289 | 448,954 | 43,856 39,613 | 180,180 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3, 804 3,298 130,130 4,539 4,960 
August_...| 1,070,527 | 454,917 43,870 40,376 179,483 11,678 4,934 64,060 8 606 3,587 | 4,780 121,333 4,406 6,660 
September.| 1,072,401 | 461,164 44,111 41,184 | 179,374 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 3,921 | 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October___| 1,118,812 467,838 | 44,402 41,804 | 190,656 11,839 5,117 68,073 12,459 4,573 5,476 131,832 | 3,014 7,332 
November_! 1,130,181 472,987 44,540 | 42,058 190 ,658 11,879 5,127 68 ,073 11,672 3,962 4,909 136 , 627 3,104 8,852 
December 1,217,245 477 ,924 44,614 | 42,565 | 190,904 11,943 5,178 68,162 12,449 4,243 5,550 | 207,110 4,574 | 14,498 
j 
1958 | | 
January...| 1,336,793 | 482,528 44,690 43 ,305 191,698 2,029 5,345 68 ,854 10,172 4,098 5,383 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
February | 1,352,024 | 489,855 | 44,954 | 43,447 | 191,325 2,095 5,365 | 68,725 | 11,503 4,201 3,786 | 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March. -.--| 1,420,483 497 ,971 45,247 44,316 191,893 2,171 5,511 68 ,922 12,995 4,797 | 4,060 370,248 | 9,285 | 21,626 
Sre...<.- 1,473,605 507,890 | 45,563 44,771 | 193,837 263 5,564 69,174 15,019 5,508 4,037 403 ,845 9,833 | 23,153 
May....- 1,436 , 864 515,164 45,907 45,127 194,240 2,345 5,636 69 354 12,904 5,181 3,426 363 ,550 8,922 | 20,574 
ae 1,404,693 | 523,491 | 46,225 | 45,400 | 194,897 2,402 5,695 | 69,497 | 13,039 4,174 3,056 | 325,121 | 8,853 | 16,651 
POE ionaanw | 1,436,373 | 529,844 | 46,361 | 45,639 195,500 2,459 5,729 69,600 | 10,444 3,938 3,404 351,050 | 10,151 14,735 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 


estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘ childhood disability’’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 
3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits; partly estimated. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 
6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
™Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
8’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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as agents of the Federal Government. Beginning June 1958, payments include 
those under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958—$82,000 
in June and $45,412,000 in July. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1956-58 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 

















Period contributions ! ; Taxes on State un- Railroad un- 
eee) Fo cor carriers employment ae. | employment 
Bo ibutions ? and their insurance | cma | insurance 
Retirement Disability | 2 employees | contributions 3 | ‘ contributions § 
and survivor ¥ | 

Fiscal year: 
1956-57 & $6,539 ,849 $337,199 | $1,171,155 $616,020 $1,537,127 $330 ,034 | $77,858 
1957-58 7. 7, 266,985 926,403 | 1,258,730 | 575,307 | 1,500,397 | 335,878 99,891 

1957 | 
_. 2 eee 7 365,882 38,768 | 51,752 19,359 173,916 754 | 765 
CE a ne oc Ja 829,053 112,664 | 75,757 83,581 283,805 882 | 11,065 
Se See See aoe 433 ,600 54,899 102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 
SRA ee eS ae ae 341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 
0 ES ee eee ere 626 , 362 80,422 100,782 68 , 796 195,684 739 10,173 
EE RECESSES eae 345,063 42,822 123,493 49,177 12,067 687 13,830 

1958 

Ee a a ae ee 267 ,657 36,189 121,885 18,721 53,272 532 
RESIS St a ae ees 886, 581 119,443 113,282 77,722 269 ,024 7,935 
_ Seer eee 598,151 | 74,963 | 103,610 42,977 4,691 | 15,176 
BR a Se a ae ee eee 747,075 83,350 | 121,330 17,051 1,685 | 810 
| 2S 2 eee iwacetind tpESe &.. 1,128,413 154,760 107 , 369 70,197 1,651 | 9,883 
eee 7 oes ee ee ES 697 ,739 93 ,332 118,205 43,129 8, 1,143 16,263 
par *... 5... Pome : uate 4 425,596 38,173 113,346 16,721 179,020 857 375 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance, and beginning 
January 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
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employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 





| 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period ” : 
| ————— Interest Benefit Administra- gory Cash Total 
| | ej ver aw 2 a 334) . . aee "I 
| and transfers! | receive i payments tive expenses $ 4) securities § balances assets 
| 
ee ee —_—— = a | 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 1958 *_- $56,310,395 $5,037, 244 | $37 ,664 , 509 4 $1,284,633 | $21,474,961 $923 , 536 | $22,398 , 497 
Fiscal year: 
| jE SES ae reat eney oa mere 6,539,849 560,558 6,514, 581 150,057 22, 263 ,318 765, 560 | 23 ,028 ,878 
i) ee oes eee 7, 266,985 557,274 7,874,933 4 165,603 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
1957 
RE ee Oe eRe TE Oe 365,882 625,719 13,907 | 21,969 878 786,705 22,756,583 
Maid do as cceaeduncadiunesscutaeuueaekwnws 829,053 608 , 520 11,578 22,196,524 776,856 22,973,380 
SF EE Ere ey 433 ,600 626 , 766 13,383 21,878,841 903 ,390 22,782,231 
( detober span ccenintsal care the istaldieibtn debian tac mpc ticnlis elaine 341,408 640 , 336 17,302 21,781,477 704,853 22,486,330 
oc SOI Sk ttn we tbiteeias 626 , 362 636,111 13,326 21,621 ,070 850,814 22,471,884 
| ees eee oe ae 345,063 637 , 704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
1958 
ee eee 2 eee Tee f 267 ,657 1,437 632,608 15,268 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
oo 2 eee ee 886, 581 10,971 654,678 | 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 
SEE RE ae a nS es See wes 598,151 15,843 680,659 | 16,026 | 21,331,665 828 , 837 22,160,503 
BE 3b coewiseies arte ee ea 747 ,075 21,362 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 , 487 22,199,610 
May 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 | 13,762 21,733 ,623 880,143 22,613,766 
June 6 697 , 739 217 , 906 711,170 45,640 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
July 6 425 , 596 1,614 8 822,184 19,129 21,474,961 923 , 536 22,398 ,497 
Disability insuranee trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-July 1958 §____- 1,301,776 17,252 187, 166 413,486 1,085, 186 33,190 1,118,376 
Fiscal year: 
1956-57 7 337,199 2 | ee ‘ 1,305 325,363 11,895 337 , 258 
1957-58 926, 403 15,843 168 ,420 412,112 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
1957 
ee ee ae eee 38,768 oe eee 245 360 , 263 15,536 375,799 
(SRT RS ee Or ESS Sey * 112,664 47 8,528 245 447,000 32,737 479,737 
cg IE ER SOIR TS ie oF } 54,899 171 9,333 | 245 476,489 48,741 | 525,230 
og, RT ROT Cr eee Ee Te oe 34,791 148 11,437 248 530,620 17,865 | 548,485 
Es coats canauacadededsbisnnashsak awn 80,422 238 13,067 248 567,991 47,839 | 615,830 
i rhe ee 42,822 5,256 14,311 248 611,946 37,403 | 649,349 
1958 
SS RS nels Oe Seer a ame e ee Tee 36,189 43 15,730 | 266 649,146 20,440 | 669,585 
5 ETE NE 5 119,443 298 18,034 266 708,585 | 62,441 771,026 
ae ee ee ee ee 74,963 184 19,193 266 789 , 388 37 ,324 | 826,713 
April-_- ; tue enewEeeeeta : 83 , 350 354 20, 206 | 229 858 ,659 31,323 889 , 982 
ee eee ers ee hs oe | 154,760 632 19,407 | 229 959,051 | 66 , 687 1,025,738 
LS ae : 93 ,332 8,456 19,175 49,378 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098,973 
ta ae he eee ee Se 38,173 46 1,085, 186 33,190 1,118,376 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under vol- 
untary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to 
meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, 
includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpay- 
ment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
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18,747 69 








preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

8 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951 and 1956. 

Source: Monthly and Final Statements of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. 
Government and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, July 1957-July 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1958: 


{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 27, 1958] 






































we = Wife’s or } are 2 | Widow’s or are = P i ie 
Total Old-age husband’s | Child’s wiknetes | Mother’s Parent’s | Disability 
Item pace om on 
Num- Num- 3 Num- | Num- | | Num- Num- Num- | Num- 
ber |*mount) “},, |Amount “yo, eed ber Amount ber |Amount) “yor Amount} ber |*mount) “}>., |Amount 
= aa | SSS eee Sen 
In current-payment sta- | 
tus at end of month: 
1957 | | | 
| | | } 
_ eee ee 10, 567.4 $569,611) 5,913.0 $379,047, 1,743.6) $59,640, 1,440.1) $54,862, 1,032.9, $52,406 318.6 $15,470 28.3 $1,456 90.9 $6,730 
EEA: 10,678.2 576,754, 5,966.8 383,165 1,760.9 1,448.2, 55,281! 1,043.8 53,025 320.2, 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
September_............|10,791.5 584,010, 6,029.4 387,759, 1,778.7; 60,986 1,459.2) 55,846 1,055.0 53,657 320.5, 15,613 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
eae 10,924.3 592,236) 6,098.4 392,769, 1,799.9 61,764) 1,475.4) 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
Oa ee 11,025.9, 598,720) 6,148.7, 396,494) 1,814.5) 62,310) 1,487.7) 57,228 1,080.6) 55,118 325.1) 15,895) 28.8 1,492 140.5 10,183 
December........-..--. 11,128.9| 605,455) 6,197.5 400,250 1,827.0, 62,802) 1,502.1) 57,952 1,095.1) 55,944 328.3, 16,102 28.9} 1,501 149.8, 10,904 
1958 | | 
January -..... ae ee 11,204.9 611,155) 6,236.3 403,699 1,835.3) 63,191 58,365 1,106.0 56,567, 329.8 16,207 29.0 1,506, 159.1, 11,621 
February __-_- ....--}11,322.1) 619,803) 6,300.6 409,358 1,854.0) 64,014 58,858) 1,119.5) 57,345 331.4 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9) 12,397 
March ..----------/11,460.6; 629,412) 6,380.2) 415,822) 1,875.3! 64,908 59,485) 1,132.1) 58,068 334.5) 16,523 29.1 1,514 177.6 13,091 
A pril ep eeine ree te 11,628.1) 641,088 6,476.9, 423,649, 1,903.6) 66,076 60,193, 1,147.2) 58,959 338.0 16,770 29.1 1,519 187.5, 13,872 
Eee 11,758.5 649,699 6,551.8, 429,409 1,925.2) 66,920 60,751; 1,160.2) 59,717 340.2, 16,934 29.2 1,526 194.6 14,441 
er: _../11,905.3) 659,684) 6,638.5] 436,244) 1,947.4) 67,821 61,471) 1,172.8, 60,457 344.9; 17,241 29.4 1,538 200.4, 14,911 
| em ee ye ee BS 441,563) 1,962.3, 68,460 61,880) 1,184.6 61,149 348.6) 17,504 29.5 1,546 204.7; 15,261 
Awarded, July 1958____- 166.0; 10,189 82.4 6,145 28.4 1,039 22.4 899 16.5 915 6.5 369 3 18 9.5) 4804 
! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Monthly amount before reduction jor a workmen's compensation benefit or 
? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by the 


18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 
disability began before age 18. 


Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 


benefits | in current-payment status, by indication of offset,? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end of 
the month, July 1957-July 1958 


{Corrected to Sept. 4, 1958] 



































Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
ae OD ee ee I ia ee es in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and — — SS a ee 
month line A verage A verag 
Average | monthly Average Average | monthly monthly 

| Number ; 7 amount Number ; * | Number oes : amount Number | amount 

| amount before amount amount before | before 

payable offset | payable payable offset offset 

1957 
ft ae 90,888 $74.05 $81.10 81,207 $80.41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
a 109 , 937 72.12 81.36 94,556 | 80.46 | 15,381 | 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September-_-_..-- 120,141 72. 24 81.35 103, 569 | 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
Ogener. ........ 131,134 72.24 81.32 | 113,058 80.40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November-....-- 140,504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 18,896 21.30 | 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December-_------ 149,850 72.76 81.34 130,329 80.46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 | 76.84 
| 
1958 | 

January __--- aos 159,088 73.04 81.35 80.49 20,072 87.29 11,489 76.89 
February..--.-.-- 168 ,916 73.39 81.48 80.65 20,785 87.39 76.62 
a es 177 ,626 73.70 81.57 80.76 21,289 87.53 76.94 
| ee 187 ,456 74.00 81.70 80.90 21,976 87.72 77.14 
_ ees | 194,574 74.22 81.76 80.98 22,362 87.80 77.27 
eee 200 , 378 74.42 81.83 81.05 | 22,644 87.95 77.41 
| att ee 204,709 | 74.55 81.87 181,853 81.09 22,856 88.07 77.60 











1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64 


2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving a 
workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability— 


other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding 
payment and type of benefit,' June 30, 1958 


Based partly on 10-percent sample] 























} 


| } | 
| Old-age Wife’s or husband’s Ww id- | | 
| | “ ’s | | 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total ] Moth-| Par- Disa- 
} Total | Male Fe- | Total Aged | ly oung | Hus- wid- =s ent's bility 
| , ; | male | | wife’s 3 | wife’s 4) band’ S | ower’s | 
m | | | | | D csuael | 
Bsc cccccdimacantabsceksedeetedsccceasmawdnamnee | 344,759) 192,266 143, 961) 48,305) 43,912) 37,660) 5,683 569; 12,229) 80,126) 95; 16,131 
Covered or noncovered employment ® of beneficiary in | | | | 
United States or covered employment § of beneficiary | | 
CUTE Sonar NN ee 266,929) 178,656) 133,240) 45,416; 4,249) 2,215) 2,016) 18; 10,385) 73,627) een ee 
Noncovered employment ® of beneficiary outside United | | } | 
2 ERB SEE A ER ARH 5 oR aeRO 564 355 304 51| 36 26| 10 0 24| 149) et ee 
Covered or noncovered employment * in United States or | | 
covered employment * outside United States of old-age | } | | | 
beneficiary on whose earnings benefit is based__.....--- Rated init baieaenen aa 36,620; 33,312) 2,803) |, SEP BEBE RS) anise 
Noncovered employment ® outside United States of old-age | } 
beneficiary on whose earnings benefit is based___.....-- . aS Se) See 75 60 5) ee ae eee, & ee 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__..............---- 4,685 ‘ EE a SS, 5 Ro cae 
Benefit completely offset by workmen's compensation or | 
another Federal benefit for disability, other than com- | 
pensation payable by the Veterans Administration fora 
F* service-connected disability_........___...._.._-----_-- i en See ey: ERS ese _ ES ES | ee 13,739 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services- EES Eerie ae ae ee es mS te 3 
Determination of continuing disability — Sree if | | See EES, Sea | Dione aoa Wi accenaautesdauan | __, Bt |} 1,051 
‘s,s fk, ee ee ees eee 3,689 2,331 1,591 740 368 350 10| § 440 208 22) 320 
Administrative reasons....................2---.---ecenc<e 17,403 10,924 8,826 2,098 2,015 1,697 290) 28 1,380 2,005 61; 1,018 





1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 
2 As provided for under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason 
‘‘payee not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 


3 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 
4 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 





determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 


5 Includes self-employment. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 
EXPENDITURES 
(Continued from page 28) 
rehabilitation, Medicare (the pro- 
gram for the dependents of service- 
men outside military establishments) , 
and the program for crippled chil- 
dren. These payments occur also in 
other programs, such as the “veter- 
ans’ home town program” for those 
veterans for whom services in Veter- 
ans Administration facilities are not 
available because of distance. Un- 
fortunately the amounts going to pri- 
vate suppliers under these programs 
cannot at present be satisfactorily 
distinguished from the amounts go- 
ing directly or indirectly to public 

medical service agencies. 


Education 


Public expenditures for education 
have remained at about 3 percent of 
the gross national product for the 
past several years. Omission of De- 
fense Department expenditures for 
education would not change this fig- 
ure. Capital outlays for new con- 
struction or remodeling of old facil- 
ities accounted for about a fourth of 
total expenditures in all 3 years, both 
for elementary and secondary and 
for higher education. 
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Roughly four-fifths of all expendi- 
tures for education in the United 
States are from public funds. As in 
health expenditures, public and pri- 
vate funds and public and private 
administration intertwine. Public 
funds pay for education in private 
institutions (for military personnel, 
for example); private fees help sup- 
port public schools—particularly 
higher education. Scholarship funds 
and research grants—from both pub- 
lic and private sources—are becom- 
ing an increasingly important part 
of the picture. 


Other Welfare Services 


Welfare services—as distinct from 
income-maintenance, health, and ed- 
ucation programs—are in many ways 
the most difficult of all social welfare 
expenditures to categorize and indeed 
to estimate. The specific welfare 
services included in this series are 
vocational rehabilitation, domiciliary 
institutional care, child welfare serv- 
ices under the Federal-State pro- 
grams identified with the activities 
of the Children’s Bureau, and the 
school lunch program. Except for 
the federally aided programs, infor- 
mation with respect to State and 
local expenditures for services is 
scattered and inadequate. As a result 


of recent, more detailed examination 
of the overlaps in some of these cate- 
gories, several of the estimates have 
been revised. The item for institu- 
tional care shown in table 1 is sub- 
stantially lower than that in earlier 
articles, as a result of the deduction 
of private fees as well as overlapping 
public payments. 

The amounts of public funds spent 
for welfare services, though still small 
in comparison with other categories 
of expenditure, have been growing 
significantly in recent years. Welfare 
services are of increasing importance 
not only in programs so identified 
but also as a part of other programs— 
notably public assistance. With the 
growth of social insurance, the prob- 
lem of poverty takes on a somewhat 
different cast than it had 25 or 50 
years ago. The individuals and fam- 
ilies who are needy are increasingly 
persons with special problems—prob- 
lems of health, of inadequate train- 

g, and of mental and social adjust- 
ment. As a result of this changing 
situation and of gradually accumulat- 
ing knowledge and skill in the social 
science field, rehabilitative and ad- 
justment services may in future years 
play a considerably larger role than 
they do today. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected date on nonfarm placements and 


























unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, aad 1958) 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- ers rae se = ee insured 
ments | | | unemploy- 
a 2 ’ m | , Average | ment 3 
Total ? Women Total Women Weeks iis | ‘weekly Weeks | Average 
com- —— re | number of com- weekly 
pensated visa) bene- pemsated payment 
ficiaries | } 
Total. | § 459,484 |1,658,592 | 598,960 | 11,754,925 | 4,001,845 | 10,276,895 | $305, 637, 883 2,2 34,108 | 9,588,437 $30.62 2, 510, 941 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut - - -. : 6,665 45,011 21,489 264,595 | 110,676 267 ,602 9,095,902 | 58,174 258 , 200 34.57 57 , 132 
Maine___- : 2,499 8,259 3,298 77,608 36, 564 | 68 ,457 1,500,288 | 14,882 64, 280 22. 46 16,435 
Massachusetts. - : 13,167 68,991 35,850 402,719 185,147 355,108 10,428,841 77,197 313,410 31.23 84,960 
New Hampshire.-_.-._--- 2,711 4,641 2,054 42,494 | 20,141 35,944 817,270 7,814 33,505 23.45 9,181 
Rhode Island_. 1,441 19,072 11,361 91,977 45,915 80,319 | 2,109,629 17,461 74,331 27.07 19,241 
vormont.........- ‘ 1,161 2,556 1,806 16,114 7,538 14,221 333,629 | 3,092 | 13, 286 24.14 3,319 
Region II } 
New Jersey. - 11,780 86,074 40 ,434 522,178 247 ,433 497,041 | 15,776,552 108 ,052 450 ,634 32.58 110,215 
New York.....-- 66,932 | 241,626 111,069 1,628 ,600 710,069 1,487 , 687 48 ,869,173 323,410 1,370,633 34.20 334,409 
Puerto Rico 2,311 890 263 6,393 2,394 838 21,780 182 828 | 26.10 
Virgin Islands 209 4 0 45 4 42 740 9 | 42 TEU, Lohan a 
Region III: | 
Delaware 429 3,572 726 24,784 7,040 893 , 946 5,897 | 24,975 33.89 5,750 
District of Columbia. 4,674 3,667 1,400 33,093 13,077 ), 763 6,404 28 , 858 26.48 7,222 
Maryland --_- cS 5,966 25,128 10,200 170,926 55,796 5,272,711 38 , 334 166,398 | 30.49 38 , 623 
North Carolina... 11,440 45,536 22,401 242,835 115,368 | 4,709, 240 49,556 211,003 21.02 | 54,865 
P ennsylvania___. 18,733 196 , 437 75,836 1,353 , 263 421,531 a 34,813,013 261,288 1,121,314 29.91 290 , 598 
Virginia __- 7,403 14,142 4,829 121,133 48,798 101,815 2,245,655 | 22,134 | 97,477 22.44 26,075 
West Virginia. 1,553 15,393 1,95 203,388 | 24,522 138 , 167 3,095,577 30,036 | 119,027 23.41 43,820 
Region IV: | 
Alabama___.--- P 5,424 175,701 45,854 130,879 2,921,643 28 ,452 125,748 22.61 38 436 
Florida 15, 14,418 181,479 77,475 137,400 3,214,298 29,870 130,525 23.87 39, 453 
Georgia 9, 10,750 209,011 86 , 666 173,080 3,931,411 37 ,626 153,795 23.70 44,898 
Mississippi - - - 3,907 83 , 562 26,378 | 59,949 1,256,625 | 13,032 56,239 | 21.36 17,202 
South Carolina 9,; 8,326 96 ,447 43 , 834 71,486 1,521,890 15,540 65,828 21.78 20,948 
Tennessee _ _ - 7, 8,978 236,711 79,145 196,917 4,274,454 42,808 186,623 | 22.08 50,512 
Region V: | 
emtnoky.......-.. 4,069 16,785 3,792 225,378 | 56,767 181,162 4,594,744 39 383 169,142 25.98 49,779 
Michigan-_--... 7,644 120 ,032 19,620 1,034,520 | 189 ,640 900 , 183 32,466,612 195,692 869,389 36.71 223 , 643 
el eae “eae 14,747 80 ,803 19, 236 786 , 236 190 ,925 706,088 | 22,894,564 | 153,497 674,989 33.07 166,131 
Region V I: | 
Iilinois___.-- | 17,656 71,980 24,269 702,729 247,273 600,055 | 18,093,771 130,447 | 564,340 | 30.85 148,218 
Indiana_-_......-- 4,281 47,089 13,184 275,488 | 81,005 249,459 7,189,384 54,230 | 231,761 | 29.74 61,373 
Minnesota..------ 9, 268 13,386 4,144 132,949 42,416 115,003 3,233,882 25,001 | 108 ,881 28.69 27,831 
Wisconsin _-_..-.-- 12,144 25 , 407 6,790 183 ,030 52,052 140,879 4,827,698 30,626 127,045 34.67 38 ,923 
tegion VII: | 
Iowa__.-. allah itenethei asain 6,291 5,880 40 ,637 20,317 34,536 830 , 339 7,508 30,481 | 25.28 | 8,829 
Kansas-.-.....- 7,700 10,611 , 29% 47,119 | 15,583 44,470 1, 244,387 9,667 40,581 28.56 | 10,492 
Missouri... -- joites 6,308 41,964 l 332 202,700 | 63,523 163, 204 4,205,367 35,479 | 139,918 27.66 | 43,523 
Nebraska_-_- teapot 4,352 2,633 1,116 18 ,836 10,342 17,020 453,017 3,700 | 16,370 | 27.16 4,199 
North Dakota. -__..._-- 2,228 765 195 4,643 1,328 3,354 | 85,080 729 | 2,960 | 26.33 1,040 
South Dakota- 2,181 545 219 3,253 1,408 2,335 55,211 508 | 2,068 | 24.68 711 
Region VIII: | | 
CC eas na 5,985 11,462 3,360 84,561 22,399 50,359 1,035,661 10,948 | 46,834 | 21.05 | 17,929 
Louisiana... __--- 6,451 18, 268 2,839 126,563 | 21,147 106,991 2,435,415 23, 259 100,594 | 23.34 27 , 344 
Okish ee a ee ee 10,452 10,750 3,288 87, 085 28 ,576 68 , 660 1,678 ,353 14,926 64,116 | 25.11 19,049 
Texas..._.-. 38 ,830 38 ,622 9,281 285,524 70,669 276,569 6,682,491 60,124 263 , 200 24.53 | 65,554 
tegion IX: 
Colorado- --- -- 8,901 4,822 1,171 27 ,973 9,308 25,140 5,465 23 , 237 31.35 | 5,876 
Baontans 2. ~......... 3,409 3,289 789 23,607 | 8,193 24,969 5,428 24,969 | 26.88 4,975 
oD ae 3,646 4,469 615 23 , 664 4,365 17,809 3,872 16,643 26.03 | 4,630 
2 ORGS 2,777 4,516 999 26 , 887 8,002 23 , 383 5,083 | 21,137 31.05 5, 582 
Wyoming____. 1,351 957 205 6,972 1,733 6,246 | 1,358 | 5,169 34.66 1,550 
Region X: | | 
Arizona oon 8 , 387 1,822 43,917 12,273 31,057 6,752 29,942 28.74 | 9 ,623 
California__----- 127 ,924 40 , 259 911,224 341,756 | 829,979 26, 46 180 ,430 781,053 | 32.78 195,106 
Hawaii 7 1,546 589 12,282 5,643 | 10,636 25 5 | 2,312 8,866 | 26.65 (7) 
Nevada 3,094 711 15,165 4,331 14,911 549,502 | 3,242 14,010 | 37.58 3,192 
Region XI: 
Alaska : a 570 1,045 191 8,112 1,575 8 , 669 300,730 1,885 8,004 34.98 | (7) 
pee 3,803 4,017 372 14,471 | 6,919 | 9,412 | 288, 188 2,046 | 8,918 | 30.98 | 3,299 
Oregon : 5,681 17 ,373 4,050 78,462 | 25,613 | 53,875 1,769,013 11,712 | 50,662 35.36 16,798 
Washington. ee Se 8,584 42,182 17,193 135,882 45,399 | 80,725 2,383,154 7,549 | 76,199 | 30.04 | 32,448 








! Includes 


proer 


data for the Federal employees’ 
am, administered by the States agents 

? Excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-toteal, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


unemployment compensation 


5 Includes 52 placements made during July in Guam, 
of the Federal Government. 


service office was officially opened in February 1958. 

6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 
State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1957-July 1958' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Aid to dependent 











| aid | 




















| Aid to 
children the to | | tothe | gan 
| perma- 1 . | Old- |depend- ., | perma- oi 
Year and Total ? Old-age Aid to nently a. Total | 38¢ | ent |4 . nently | .¢ral 
month assistance | Recipients the blind| and eer Sp otal | assist- | chil- | £¢ and | Sssist- 
| : | totally cata ance | dren | lind | totany | ance 
| | Families | fe | a | Sora” | (cases) 4 
is- | } (recip- | dis- 
| | Total 3 Children abled | ients) | abled | 
. Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 | 
| | | | | 
|. Seer Be Sees 2,500,712 644,102) 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 ,667| 285,545 201 ,000) .......-] —0.1 —0.3 +0.2 +0.6) —1.1 
IE bites lananccencaaee | 2,498,138 644,943) 2,398,739; 1,832,586 108,611) 285 , 928 Pe acacceca —.1 +.3 —.1) +.1) +.1 
le eee | 2,493,876 646,944) 2,413,838, 1,845,545 108 ,433 285,709 , —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1) —.9 
= Se 2,495,806 651,466, 2,433,434) 1,861,730 108,451) 287,410 298,000) .......- +.1 +.8 (5) +.6 +3.4 
| ee ee 2,491 , 269 656,937, 2,456,377) 1,879,614 108,476 288 , 939 313,000) .......- —.2 +.9 (5) | +.5 +5.0 
Se ee | 2,487,117 667,203 2,498,041) 1,913,079 108 ,431 291,182 345,000) .......- —.2 viet (*) | +.8 +10.2 
1958 | | 
| 
pS TE Pe oe | 2,480,763 678,027; 2,540,988 1,946,024 108 , 213 293 , 457 392,000! ........ —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8 +13.8 
ee | 2,474,483! 689,981) 2,587,555 1,981,715, 107,728] 295,696 423,000|.......- —.3| +1.8 —.4 +.8| +7.9 
| SS ae } 2,470,650 704,498, 2,641,820 2,023,535 107 ,787 299 , 867 a —.2 +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.7 
ed Bie be cwaiten dae 2,465,980 716,296 2,687,845 2,057,926 107 ,898 304,862 454,000)........ —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
| Pere Sens 2,464,344 725,007| 2,720,879, 2,082,804 108 , 144! 309 , 486 430,000 ........ —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
| See) ee ee 2,460,308 728,303; 2,732,797, 2,091,823 108 ,332 312,594 a, ee —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —2.9 
(|) SRS Sree 2,458 , 820 729,385) 2,737,601; 2,095,090 108 ,888 315,974 405 ,000 —.1 +.2 +.5 +1.1 —3.2 
1957 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
ne $256 ,003 ,000 $147 ,642,412 $62,369,825 $6,990,762, $16,990,220, $16,206,000 +0.2 +0.5 —0.2 +0.9 +1.3 +0.5 
August--....- 256,712,000, 147,922,885 62,611,460 6,981,959, 16,973,423, 16,264,000 +.3 +.2 +.4 —.1 —.1 +.4 
September._.| 256,821,000 147,581,895 63,362,044 6,947,973, 16,880,089, 16,105,000, (5) | —.2 +41.2 —.5 -.5 —1.0 
October__...-. 263,898,000, 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,230, 17,093,589, 17,161,000 +2.8 +2.6 +2.9 +3.3 +1.3 +6.6 
November.._| 264,856,000 150,609,164 65,739,219 7,159,964| 17,296,872 17,854,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3 +1.2 +4.0 
December...| 269,683,000 150,948,294 67 , 209,427 7,194,914, 17,513,785, 20,593,000 +1.8 +.2 +2.2 +.5 +1.3) +15.3 
1958 
January.....| 274,822,000, 151,556,872 68 ,618 , 269 7,186,896; 17,741,403 23,601,000 +1.9 +.4 +2.1 —.1 +1.3, +14.6 
February....| 277,812,000) 151,148,944 70 ,006 , 308 7,168,489) 17,909,801 25,228,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March....... 284,037,000 151,452,623 72,016,077 7,189,851; 18,198,077 27,579,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
Ca 285,219,000; 151,005,948 73,455, 231 7,190,966) 18,476,575, 27,728,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.5 
je 285,647,000) 151,341,092 74, 261,886 7,196,910, 18,703,578 26,433,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.7 
ae 285,039,000 151,039,392 74,577,778 7,228,324) 18,976,457) 25,737,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 
July ---| 283,178,000) 150,881,845 74,323,231 7,257,604; 18,995,550) 24,633,000 —.7 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.1) —4.3 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

} Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage 
change based on data for 52 States. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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June. The gradual downward trend 
in the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance continued in July, but 
the month’s decrease of 1,500 was the 
smallest in 15 months; total pay- 
ments declined $158,000 (0.1 percent). 

In aid to dependent children the 
July increase of 4,800 in the number 
of recipients was the smallest since 
the upward movement began in Au- 
gust 1957. Total assistance payments 
declined $255,000 or 0.3 percent—the 
first decrease in 12 months. Approxi- 
mately 3,400 more disabled persons 
received aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in July than in June, 
but total payments were only $19,000 
(0.1 percent) higher. The caseload 
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for aid to the blind showed an in- 
crease of less than 600; total pay- 
ments rose $29,000. 

The largest relative changes in the 
State caseloads were, as usual, in the 
general assistance programs. In about 
a third of the States, the number of 
general assistance cases declined 
more than 5.0 percent; in five States 
the decrease exceeded 15.0 percent. 
The largest increases were reported 
by Arkansas (50.7 percent) and Min- 
nesota (5.8 percent). 

In aid to dependent children, Ore- 
gon withdrew assistance for the sum- 
mer months from able-bodied chil- 
dren aged 14 and over, and as a re- 
sult the number of children receiving 
aid dropped 17.6 percent and the 
number of recipients 15.6 percent. 
The number of recipients of aid to 


dependent children declined 10.7 per- 
cent in Arkansas and 3.0 percent in 
North Carolina, when assistance in 
those States was withdrawn from 
families including an employable per- 
son for whom seasonal employment 
was presumed to be available. The 
3.1-percent reduction in the number 
of recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Hawaii was attributed largely 
to the record level of employment in 
July and to the settlement of a 
strike in the sugar industry. In aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the largest percentage in- 
creases were those in the relatively 
new programs in California (11.3 per- 
cent) and Texas (10.7 percent). 

For the country as a whole, the av- 
erage payment per recipient was 
slightly lower in July than in June 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, July 
1958) 





State 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan. --.....--- 
Minnesota..........-- 
ea ee 
Nebraska 


Nevada. --.- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey_--- 
New Mexico 
Now TOrm..........<.. 
North Carolina. -- 
North Dakota ----_-- 
Re, Opt Pe 
Oklahoma. --- ; 
 —— 


Pennsylvania ............. cee ees 
Rhode Island_......._-- 

South Carolina__--___- 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 


sede! aa 
Virgin Islands_--__-- , 
. . aes 
Washington _ ila 
West Virginia. .......--- 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
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Aid to the 














Old-age assistance | Aid pr es Aid to the blind | permanently and | po ss 
eer totally disabled ee 
$13,991,458 $4,335,196 $459 , 289 $2,489,639 2 $7,087,000 
1,210 ikl i lh eee 193 | 5 
RE nn EEE PE SE eee aoe ee, eee ee aa oe (3) 424,391 
224, 268 23 ,946 7,641 | ie | ey See eee eee 
1,597,350 870,582 ee 80,137 
659,815 39,892 2938 12, 237 (3 
305,100 129,700 4,912 72,940 ( 
On On ee a er eo | ae ee Le ae 
8,490 34,362 518 ee a ee 
1,897,076 413,612 63,202 438 ,028 4 563 964 
481,929 119, 266 22,838 (3) | 4 284,517 
<I: = Ss We Bee Lh OP Se ne (3) 4 258, 299 
311,019 7,099 54,769 41,124 
8,72: 465 | 3,620 | 3,049 
90 , 600 2,784 17,736 459,293 
30,061 1,170 Yaa aii 
1,605,852 10,338 291,221 149 ,087 
396 ,600 10,692 21,600 | 245,691 
601,342 13,554 8,736 | 201,521 
808 36 |. : 4175,091 
175,198 16,750 18,587 456,449 
ON i ee eee 912 3) (5) 
79,809 14,829 2,836 10, 200 (3) 
229 , 217 34,586 2,795 48 , 509 170,495 
66,414 13,611 2,034 13,476 9,828 
1,700,939 993 ,090 66,780 823,411 157,511 
65,030 38,016 3,060 38,245 4 195,034 
98 ,750 24,588 1,520 19,138 418,755 
616,373 11,690 32,093 110,658 41,221,288 
558 ,030 215,859 11,298 50, 550 (5) 
371,999 44,839 2,677 86,988 92,364 
254,085 | 248 ,149 55,041 101,466 178, 580 
79,123 69,909 | 810 | 32,942 4 38,674 
: cea ; 410,458 
. sii piecaean ‘i $111,579 
57,125 39,421 4,061 OE Vi 0c o nous Ree 
51,654 28 , 406 1,296 11,292 1,739 
326 132 5 51 122 
PEAS = beat A te 49,611 
682,198 195,796 7,779 77, 232 | 163 ,342 
62,653 59,190 3,066 22,557 48,534 
578,139 160 , 267 11,064 38,148 139 , 961 
»9 161 6,666 681 5,192 16,701 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 





these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





for each of the five programs. Most 
of the noticeable changes in State av- 
erages under the special types of pub- 
lice assistance resulted from fluctua- 
tions in vendor payments for medical 
care in behalf of recipients. A few 
sizable changes resulted from the ap- 
plication of new policies. When Ala- 
bama, to conserve funds, decreased 
its percentages of need to be met by 
assistance payments, the average pay- 
ment per recipient dropped $1.39 in 
old-age assistance, $4.25 in aid to de- 
pendent children, $10.18 in aid to 
the blind, and $6.33 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. In 
Alaska the application of a 15-percent 
reduction to the budget deficit in aid 
to dependent children reduced the 
average payment per recipient by 
$4.25. 
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Mississippi, which had been meet- 
ing need in full under its standards 
for aid to dependent children, re- 
duced payments to 40 percent of the 
budget deficit in July; since most 
payments were limited by the State’s 
maximums the average per recipient 
was cut only $2.07. In Virginia the 
average payment to recipients of aid 
to the blind rose $1.45, primarily be- 
cause the food allowance was raised. 


@ In the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs and the program for 
Federal employees, initial claims (rep- 
resenting new unemployment) in- 
creased 10 percent during July to a 
total of 1.7 million. The increase 
from the preceding year was 31 per- 
cent. The weekly average for insured 
unemployment was 2.5 million—6 per- 


cent less than in June and lower 
than in any other month since De- 
cember 1957 but almost double the 
average a year earlier. In an average 
week, 2.2 million unemployed work- 
ers received benefits; this average was 
14 percent less than that in June 1958 
and 110 percent more than in July 
1957. The average weekly benefit paid 
for total unemployment was $30.62, 
in comparison with $30.80 in June 
and $27.59 a year earlier. Total ben- 
efits paid during July amounted to 
$305.6 million—a drop of 6 percent 
from the June total but 135 percent 
more than the amount paid in July 
1957. An additional $45.4 million was 
paid under the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act to workers 
who had exhausted their rights to 
benefits under regular programs, 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, July 1958 ' 
















































































Ee Aid to dependent : , Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) _| Aid to the blind | and totally disabled 
| Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor 
State | Money | pay- Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- 
All | pay- | ments | All pay- ments | All | pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments | for | _ assist- ments for assist- | ments for | assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- | ance? | torecip- med- 
ients 3 ical | | jents 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care? | care ? care ? care ? 
Total, 53 States 4_- $61.36 $55. 84 | $5.69 $27.15 | $25.59 $1.58 $66.65 | $62.53 $4.22 | $60.12 $52. 50 $7.88 
Alabama.__-- = 37.57 37.56 | .01 | 5.53 | 5.52 | 1 [oe eee. ee | 27.18 27.11 01 
Arkansas ------_- 48.05 44.10 | 4.00 | 15.63 | 14.82 .82 53.07 49.34 3.76 | 34.71 30.84 3.92 
California 84.10 78.21 | 6.00 | 44.90 | 41.27 3.79 | 104. 54 98.72 Sf eee) ee ee 
Colorado ha < 93.32 80.66 | 12.65 | 31.92 30.37 1.54 76.76 67.85 8.90 | 60.47 | 58. 23 2.24 
Connecticut praca 109.85 89.85 | 20.00 46.87 40.78 6.08 | 100.15 84.15 16.00 122.06 | 87.06 35.00 
Delaware. - - : ee eee?) Sees eee 9 SS ee ee _ 70. 68 66.38 hh See EE SS eee 
Hawaii... ia 52. 57 47.00 5. 57 | 30.33 27.01 | 3.32 65.09 58.36 6.73 | 64. 26 58.68 5.58 
Illinois____.-- . a 66. 52 45.43 23.25 | 37.23 | 33.99 3.24 77.41 59.05 19.49 81.73 58.27 24.70 
Indiana _..-_-- a ; 58.13 42.53 15.79 28.29 | 25.21 | 3.12 | 70.01 57.78 12.29 (5) (5) (5) 
Kansas. ...... 73.55 63.73 10.15 | 33.03 30.22 | 3.01 | 80.97 | 69.83 11.49 | 77.61 65.38 12.76 
Louisiana --------- 61.62 61.55 07 | 20.83 | 20.74 | -09 72.94 72.76 -19 47.56 47.33 -24 
Maine or 56.77 49.27 7.50 | 26. 59 25.73 . 86 60.14 54.14 6.00 | 64.90 52.90 12.00 
Maryland..-.-.._-- 55.47 52.38 | 3.09 26.71 24.95 1.76 | 59.84 57.29 2.55 63.58 59.25 4.33 
Massachusetts - - - | 91.95 73.48 19.00 43.64 | 40.91 2.81 110. 50 105.70 5.07 110.57 | 81.60 30.73 
Michigan Tiesto 69.40 63.51 | 5.92 37.51 | 36.64 | .87 76. 46 70.51 5.95 . 52 | 77.53 5.99 
Minnesota. -__.__-- ; 83.14 70.71 | 12.43 43.47 38.39 | 5.08 96. 63 84.63 11.99 | 61. 23 | 57.00 4.49 
Montana_----- : 61.58 61.54 | 04 32.35 32.33 | 02 69.01 68.91 -10 eee) 2 ee eee 
Nebraska. -.-..-.--- 63.93 53.43 | 10.71 27.29 26.64 .65 80.64 63.87 17.16 | 67.77 54.97 | 12.87 
Nevada.._......-- 68.39 62.41 “ese Sh eee ee | 95.95 90.06 | 5.88} (5) (5) (5) 
New Hampshire 67.56 52.48 15.11 37.32 | 33.47 3.92 | 71.61 60.53 11.08 | 84.62 54.94 | 30.00 
} | | 
New Jersey.......-- 82.59 70.70 | 11.88 | 43.47 42.31 | 1.16 79.87 76.78 3.09 | 91.77 82.60 9.18 
New Mexico----- 53.51 47.08 | 6.43 24.06 23.55 .52 56.18 50.98 5.20 | 56.68 50.11 | 6.57 
New York —_ a 95.07 77.31 | 19.22 39.74 | 35.95 | 3.95 100.41 85.32 16.14 | 93.50 74.18 | 20.96 
North Carolina - - 37.26 35.98 | 1.28 18.42 | 18.02 | .40 45.70 45.09 61 42.73 40.41 | 2.32 
North Dakota- --- 81.28 68.33 | 13.10 36.37 | 32.53 | 3.95 71.15 56.81 14.34 92.17 73.59 18.65 
Ohio Ros 65.62 58.80 | 6.82 24.27 | 24.13 14 65.84 57.23 | 8.62 | 63.75 | 52.10 11.67 
Oklahoma. ----- 68.87 62.89 5.98 29.51 25.78 | 3.73 84.60 78. 59 | 6.01 | 76. 50 70.46 6.04 
Oregon ee 80.08 59.33 | 20.77 40.48 37.68 2.82 83. 28 74.15 | 9.14 | 89.25 69.26 20.09 
Pennsylvania_ 51.20 46.00 | 5.20 29.51 27.91 1.60 62.84 59.70 3.14 | 59.30 52.71 6.59 
Rhode Island --_- 72.70 61.73 | 11.00 34.98 30. 59 4.39 71.67 65.67 6.00 | 78.94 64.97 14.00 
Tennessee - - - - - 25 39.06 | 38.06 | 1.00 | 18.70 18.17 .53 43.69 | 42.29 1.40 41.89 41.14 -75 
2 eee ‘ 64.00 | 58.01 5.99 35. 58 33.07 | 2.51 69.49 63.57 5.92 68.78 62.89 5.89 
Virgin Islands__--_-__- 18.67 | 18.22 | .53 9.30 | 9.13 17 (8) (8) (8) 20.51 20.01 -50 
Washington. _-_-_- 88.44 | 76.16 | 12. 42 | 44.33 | 39.48 4.88 98.46 88.56 10.25 | 98.17 85.41 13.06 
West Virginia__ 35. 58 32.64 | 2.94 23.53 | 22.74 .79 39.87 37.08 2.79 | 38.73 35.74 2.99 
Wisconsin. ...-.-.. . 76.95 61.97 | 15.35 42.88 37.58 | 5.34 79.24 68.58 10.7! 118.12 88.46 30.37 
W yoming_- 69.32 61.31 | 8.01 36.85 34.15 2.69 74.34 63.86 10.48 72.04 61.74 10.30 
| | | 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics ments. See tables 11-14 for average payments for State programs under which 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs no vendor payments for medical care were made. 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
were not reported. States with programs in operation. 
2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


medical care, or both. 6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1958: 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
























































Jaw 
goa neat | Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
' ber of June 1958 July 1957 
State recip- | in— | in— 
| ients Total Aver- | 
} amount age | ‘ i 
—% Amount} — Amount 
—_—— ——$—$ $__$__—_—_—_ SL —_———_ } —EEE | | — 
| | | | | 
Total ?__ . .|2,458,820|$150,881,845) $61.36) —0.1|  —0.1) —1.7 +2.2 
Tae | 102,713} 3,859,187] 37.57]; —.1| —3.7| —3.0} —17.1 
Alaska......| 1,545] 393,578] 60.57) +1.2/ —.5| —.7 —5.9 
ees | 14,068] 774,263] 55.04, —.1| —.3| —.7 —1.4 
“Se | 56,125) 2,696,663} 48.05) +.9) +.2) 41.8) +111 
Calif__......| 266,225| 22,388,517) 84.10) +.1] +.4/ +.9) +12.7 
Colo.?.......| 52,143] 4,865,777| 93.32) (4) | +1.61 —.5! +413.0 
Conn........| 15,255] 1,675,787] 109.85, +.7 +4.0| —2.3} +18.4 
ae: | 1,537 75,146] 48.89} +.4 +.3| —5.4 —6.2 
eee | 3,113 175,824] 56.48} —.2 —.5| 42.3} 43.5 
~ eee: | 69,484) 3,737,153) 53.78] +.1] (4) +.5 +5.7 
ie 3. | 98,210} 4,257,134] 43.35] +.1 +1] =.4 +.6 
Hawaii___.-. 1,524| 80,114] 52.57) —.5| +.6| —4.2 —.9 
Idaho______- | 7,956} 481,353} 60.50} —.1) —.1) —3.3 —3.2 
__ RTT 81,596} 5,427,732] 66.52) —.3| —.2) —5.1 —6.3 
= Saee 30,515| 1,773,872] 58.13) —.3 —.2) —6.0 —5.0 
Iowa.......- 36,983) 2,496,418} 67.50} —.3 —.3| —3.9 —3.4 
Kans_.______- | 30,653} 2,254,508] 73.55) —.3} —,4| —4.7 —1.9 
er 57,341] 2,216,509} 38.65) (4) | (4) —2.1 —2.1 
i ad. | 124,246] 7,655,514) 61.62) +.1] —2.6| —.4 —2.6 
Maine..___- | 12,080 685,779| 56.77 —1.3) —4.8) +3.2 +2.1 
SY | 9,728} 539,598] 55.47] +.1/ +.21 —1.2 7.6 
Mass. .....-- | 84,506} 7,770,723] 91.95} —.3) —1.4/ —2.11 44.0 
_ eee 66,938) 4,645,233) 69.40) —.1) +4.8}) -—2.5) +2.6 
Minn__.___.- | 48,367] 4,021,188] 83.14) —.1| +2.6) —2.6) 412.1 
Miss. -_.--- | 81,122} 2,418,086} 29.81; +.1] (4) —.3 +3.8 
eS | 122,758; 6,693,243} 54.52) —.2 —.1) —2.9 —2.9 
Mont___-- Me ee 477,903} 61.58} —.8} —.9| —6.3 —6.8 
Nebr....... 16,351} 1,045,307 63.93} —.4| —.3} —3.8) +15.7 
=a 2,590 177,132} 68.39} —.1| —.1) +2.9 +3.0 
“Se. Sey 5,281 356,802) 67.56) —.1]} —1.8]| —4.4 —.8 
_ See 19,288} 1,592,946] 82.59] +.5] +.2) —.6 42.5 
N. Mex..--- 10,331 552,798} 53.51) +.4! +.3) +491 46.4 
he} | 88,507} 8,414,002) 95.07, —.1] —1.8} —2.9 +4.2 
N.C_.......| 50,805} 1,892,879) 37.26} +.1] +.4) —1.5 +1.9 
N. Dak....-. | 7,539 612,772| 81.28} —.4; —2.3} —3.1] +414.4 
OM6 20. 90,358] 5,929,286] 65.62) —.1) —.7| —4.2 —2.4 
Okla_...._-- 93,305} 6,425,919] 68.87) (4) | —1) —1.3 —6.4 
pala 17,910} 1,434,194} 80.08) (4) —3.3) —.f 4.6 
ene 48,874] 2,502,387) 51.20} (5) —.2| —3.4 —2.0 
“2 hes 41,104 334,041) 8.13} —.4 —.3| —4.5 —5.3 
> we 7,193 522,948] 72.70) —.1 +3.6| —3.3 —.2 
Spite 35,359} 1,342,343] 37.96] —.2) (5) —4.2 —2.1 
“aoe | 9,669 502,106} 51.93) —.5] —.4) —4.0 +2.9 
Tent. =. 57,125) 2,231,332} 39.06) —.2| —3.4) —1.4 +7.4 
We os 224,331] 10,563,574] 47.09} —.2\ —.1} (6) +4.6 
teh... 8,619 551,633] 64.00] —.4 +.41 —4.6 —4.7 
ae 6,084 310,168} 50.98} —.4 —.3} —5.6 —4.6 
_- ae 614 11,461] 18.67} —1.0 —.9| —6.0 —5.7 
Seas 15,532 571,515] 36.80) —.1 +.5| —3.3 +1.1 
Wash......-- 54,929) 4,857,745] 88.44, —.2 +3.3| —1.7 —5.1 
oe, 21,323 758,703} 35.58) —.1 +4.6} —4.0 —3.5 
RRS 37,665} 2,898,498] 76.95] —.5| (4) —4.4 +3.4 
Wa0.....-- 3,642 252,462} 69.32 is —1.3} —3.3 —1.4 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,072 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $345,417 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participa- 
tion. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $10,832 from general assistance funds 
were made to 42 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1958! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 

| Payments to 

| selipienas Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of June 1958 July 1957 

State recip- in— Man 

ients | Total Aver- 

| amount age | i e 

— Amount —_ Amount 

| } 

Total ?____| 108,888) $7,257,604) $66. 65) +0.5 +0.4) +0.2 +3.8 
ee F 1,681 43,678) 25.98 -. —28. —-.l —32.6 
Alaska -....- 96 6,446} 67.15) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Bree: ...... Ki. 820 52,807} 64.40) +1.5 2.1 -2 —.1 
CC 2,033 107,898) 53.07 +.9 +.6 —.5 +6.4 
Ce? 13,887) 1,451,812) 104.54 +.3 +.2) +3.0 +17.0 
| eee 330) 25,330} 76.76 +.3 +1.3) +3.1 +13.4 
Oma... 3. 307) 30,745) 100.15) +1.0 +2.4) —7.3 —7.2 
| ES FE 269 19,012} 70.68) —1.5 —3.7| +11.6 +11.3 
DE + A 236 15,002} 63.57 0 —1.4) —7.5 —6.7 
eet 2,532 148,044) 58.47 +.4 +.5 0 +3.9 
aus... 582 3,494) 168,484) 48.22 +.1 3 —.3 —.3 
Hawaii-_-._- 77 5,012} 65.09) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho-_-_-.-- 179 11,703} 65.38 —.6 +.2) —5.3 —6.8 
a eee ee 3,243 251,028) 77.41 +.2 —.1) —5.2 +5.9 
__ ae 1,858 130,074} 70.01 +.9 +2.3) +2.5 +6.5 
Iowa. -.-..- 3 1,469 121,843) 82.94 +.2 +.4) —1.1 —1.5 
Jae 618 50,042} 80.97 —.5 +2.6) —1.7 +1.7 
_ ee ts 3,243 129,718} 40.00 —.2 (4) —.9 —.6 
TE ae 2,496 182,067} 72.94) +41.8 +.1} +6.9 +4.6 
Maine..-_-_--- 464 27,906; 60.14) —1.3 —3. —4.7 —7.3 
Be. Se 459 27,468) 59.84 —.2 +.3} —3.8 +.7 
_ eS 2,040 225,430) 110.50; +1.6 —1.0) +3.4 —.9 
Mich..-._.-.-- 1,798 137,469) 76.46 +.1 +.9) +.4 +.6 
Minn..-___--- 1,130 109,187} 96.63 +.1 +7.9| —2.3 +6.9 
. ae 5,477 212,770} 38.85) +1.1 +1.1| +11.3 +10.9 
_ 5,146 308,760} 60.00 +.3 +.3) +.6 +.6 
Mont....._-- 376 25,948} 69.01} —1.3 —2.8) —8.1) 10.8 
Nebr.-_.....- | 976) 78,703) 80.64) +.1 —.4/ +2.8) +26.5 
ee es) 155 14,872) 95.95) +2.0 +.5) +26.0| +25.2 
=. See } 256 18,883) 71.61) +3.2 +.9) +2.4 +4.1 
a Pe | 905 72,278| 79.87 +.1 +2.5) —1.6 +2.2 
N. Mex... . 391) 21,968) 56.18 +.5 +.1) -—3.2 —3.2 
_ SS aes 4,137) 415,393] 100.41 —.6 —.5) —2.4 +1.0 
_ SS a 5,034| 230,062} 45.70 +.3 —1.1 +.9 +2.7 
NN, mek... 106} 7,542) 71.15) —2.8 +1.2) —9.4 —3.3 
| 3,724) 245,17 65.84 +.8 +3.2) —2.6 —3.1 
| See 1,881 159,126) 84.60 —.l +.1) -—3.2 —6.3 
Sen 29 24,402) 83.28) +.3 —.9| —7.0 —7.6 
ae 17,537 1,102,000} 62.84) (4) +.2) —.4 —.1 
Xt | ere 1,824 14,695, 8.06) —.7 —.4, +2.2 +.5 
| Py ROR 135 9,675| 71.67 —.7 —.9| —3.6 —6.7 
_& (Ae 1,776 74,593) 42.00 —.4 —.3 —.1 +.4 
a 186 9,666) 51.97 1.6 +1.9| —1.6 +4.4 
i ee 2,901 126,731) 43.69 0 —1.1; —3.2 +2.8 
ee 6,362 324,787; 51.05) +5.2 +5.3) —2.5 +1.5 
ae 219 15,218} 69.49 0 +1.8 —.5 —4.0 
_ | 146 7,751} 53.09) +4.3 +3.7| —5.8 +5.3 
5 Ee 21 425) (3) (8) @) (3) (3) 
re 1,217 53,931) 44.31) +.3 +3.7| —4.9 +2.4 
Wee 558 759 74,729} 98.46) —.3 +1.1) —2.4 —7.7 
, i =e 1,099 43,815) 39.87) +.2 +4.5) —3.6 +.8 
, ere 1,025 81,223) 79.24 —.9 +.1) —3.8 —.3 
ee 65 4,832) 74.34) (3) () (3) (3) 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $36,163 to 323 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $41,914 to 691 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $633,890 to 10,481 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 





Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1958' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



























































| Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
} 
po Heagber | Average per— | June 1958 in— | July 1957 in— 
State 0 } 
families ’ Lise Total } 
Total? | Children amount | Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
recipients} recipients 
| 
I tcaisk« «eae lalaaidli tk snips Garcon 729,385 | 2,737,601 | 2,095,090 | $74,323,231 $101.90 $27.15 +0.2 | —0.3 +14.5 +19.2 
Se Cn eae 23,027 91,430 70,988 505,710 21.96 | 5.53 +.3| —343| +10.9| 42.5 
A eee eee 1,161 4,068 3,015 99 , 298 85.53 24.41 —2.3 —16.8 —7.9 —9.1 
pO SS a eee ee Seen 5,926 23, 233 17,676 623 ,327 105.19 | 26.83 +1.0 +.8 +11.4 +11.1 
Seti indi Ge imtinacccccansubee~Rnaed 7,632 29,218 22,852 456,761 59.85 | 15.63 —10.7 —9.8 +.4 +3.7 
CR 0 nk ins ib encahabadaddipececcn 65,076 229,576 177,752 10,308 ,002 158.40 44.90 +.8 +.1 +22.9 +42.5 
SE cities 5 ce wna akon dinaente bauive % 6,688 25,840 | 20,083 824,718 123.31 31.92 +.3 +.2 +11.5 +19.9 
Connecticut. -...- thasscaetinkadncue acatl 6,485 21,315 | 15,795 998 , 939 154.04 46.87 +2.0 +6.2 +19.9 +29.9 
ia aicgatne sac dasdow dersiabnarl 1,582 5,895 4,516 138,815 87.72 23.55 —.l —.4 +13.2 +17.7 
Oo fe” | ee eee ee 3,177 13,859 | 10,873 393 , 639 123.90 | 28.40 +2.7 +3.2 +29.0 +30.0 
PO icchcgthbithntnnanstbncnkecateamhaak 25,038 91,093 70 , 364 1,486,059 59.35 16.31 +1.1 +1.3 +12.5 +12.2 
} 

0 ee Eee eee 15,453 57,510 44,162 1,277 , 560 82.67 | 22.21 —.2 —.1 +7.6 +6.9 
a EAS: Shen Se: 2,661 10,355 8,256 314,083 118.03 | 30.33 —3.1 (3) —2.6 —1.5 
ee RE es A tees | 1,878 6,873 | 5,056 267 ,889 142.65 | 38.98 —.3 +1.0 +4.7 +8.7 
Pe wiht den steawase 7 31,496 127,497 97 ,653 4,746,558 150.70 | 37.23 +2.7 +2.5 +18.7 +22.5 
DG ddons cscthoehaiasemednascdedentaeee 10,527 38 , 207 28 , 580 1,080,785 102. 67 | 28.29 +.7 +1.0 +13.2 +15.1 
BE iniedduttitinwtibnagstesccanecsecunamees 8,081 29,618 22,110 1,034,318 127.99 34.92 +.9 +1.0 +11.4 +22.8 
2 SS Eas 5,363 19,775 15,384 653,074 121.77 | 33,03 —.9 —2.1} +10.3| +11.3 
J i a eae eae 20,419 74,230 | 55,980 1,456, 207 71.32 19.62 +.5 +.4 +4.8 | +4.3 
Ns 6th d ntienneanaccdndcenseeeantont 24,600 98 ,855 76,223 2,058 ,970 83.70 20.83 —.2 —.6 +13.8 +12.5 
SD ecltetinceks telscccdenangsiheewical 5,195 18,156 13,349 482,781 92.93 | 26. 59 —1.2 | —1.3 +13.1 +11.8 
| De arene ey ee 7,397 30,522 | 23 ,840 815,243 110. 21 26.71 +.2 +.5 +12.1 +21.9 
IG in cg tcocndcntncacucudueamband 13,721 46,238 | 34,219 2,017,846 147.06 43.64 (3) +.2 +9.6 +15.6 
ee ee eee 24,438 87,341 | 64,215 3,276,150 134.06 | 37.51 +1.2 +1.2 +17.4 +17.7 
Minnesota...........-- 8,828 30,127 23,277 1,309,482 148.33 43.47 —.2 +6.0 +7.1 +16.7 
| eens He 16,973 64, 200 50 , 666 671,490 | 39. 56 10.46 +.3 —16.3 +22.3 +69.9 
ts tcc nlian unc eidhgss Smnlnpa dein oa aie 24, 502 91 ,837 69 ,424 2,027,811 | 82.76 | 22.08 —.2 —.2 +17.4 +10.6 
tla be hace ainneeiiaeih nda teaenee 2,024 7,333 | 5,685 | 237 , 204 | 117.20 32.35 —1.7 —2.6 —9.3 —10.4 
EE ES ae ES 2,919 10,822 | 8,182 | 295,305 | 101.17 27.29 —2.0 —2.5 +5.4 +7.4 
I hei otal clemcts axis nin se tisincenaiaaeg a 878 2,964 | 2,277 80,930 92.18 27.30 —1.7 —1.9 +38.4 +39.3 
New Hampshire--_.-___- 1,014 3,783 2,833 141,183 139. 23 37.32 —3.1 —4.4 +13.7 +17.4 
tio, Steen ou as acedomeeneummanionca’ 9,068 29,925 22,596 1,300,703 143.44 43.47 +.3 +.1 +22.8 +27.6 
eR ee Ha: 7,002 26 , 380 20,150 Se 90.66 | 24.06 +.6 +.6 +3.0 —3.4 
ok . ae ees Samm 65,918 251,644 187,782 10,001 , 134 151.72 39.74 +.7 —.2 +15.5 +21.3 
pO eee re ae ae 24,106 95,041 73,218 1,750,391 | 72.61 | 18.42 —3.0 —2.7 +19.9 +23.7 
i | eee ae . rea 1,645 6, 230 4,829 226,573 | 137.73 | 36. 37 —1.2 —1.2 +.7 +1.7 
0 eee eae ee enccbinipatinesn 21,570 84,127 64,451 42,042,086 | 94.67 | 24.27 +1.3 | +1.3 +17.5 +15.6 
retentions derdhisecenaneows 16,813 57,853 43,970 1,707 ,426 | 101.55 | 29.51 +.5 |} +1.2 +4.8 +6.7 
. , ee = aa ae 4,646 15,916 | 11,704 644, 240 138. 67 40.48 —15.6| —13.3 +28.4 +31.7 
oo a oe Giuweent 39 , 566 155,309 | 118,186 4,583 ,009 115.83 29.51 +1.1 —.l +29.2 +29.1 
RE See eee 47,795 176,265 | 141 , 666 656 , 862 13.74 3.7 +.9 +1.3 +11.1 +3.5 
DI SRE oe 4,436 15,934 11,894 557 ,333 125. 64 | 34.98 —.6 3 +19.2 +22.2 
lc fo ere eee 9,495 37,714 29,621 530 , 221 55.84 | 14.06 +.1) (5) +13.9 +13.3 
eee a=" 3,079 10,521 7,974 297 ,365 96. 58 | 28. 26 +.1 +.2 +7.5 +15.4 
PSE ee ee ee 20,216 74,586 56, 202 1,395,016 69.01 | 18.70 +.4 —-.1 +8.4 +13.6 
6 SRE ee ae? eS" 26 , 222 108 , 216 82,327 1,799,317 68.62 16.63 mi —.8 +12.1 +7.6 
J ee ee ae ae 3,195 11,310 8,425 402,448 125. 96 35.58 —.5 +2.2 +14.3 +11.8 
A Sa IE as a Mae 1,153 4,032 3,027 106 , 306 92.20 26.37 —1.2 —1.3 +8.0 +10.3 
I sini, nossa wakbscauncacadehirbaon 220 761 648 7,079 32.18 | 9.30 —3.1 | —2.9 —30.3 —24.4 
,. si‘ RE ee a eT 9,158 36,857 28 , 880 689 , 349 75.27 | 18.70 +.4 | +.8 +6.0 +8.4 
Se ce, etnies «= aopiinga heegm aid 11,589 40,097 29,790 1,777,661 153.39 | 44.33 —.8'} +.4 +22.9 +24.6 
ha iy |. SE ee aes rrree 19,368 74,645 58,115 1,756,591 90.70 | 23.53 +.5 | +.7 +9.4 +11.0 
We itntisan bhai ene<ccanenacddbeataans 8,258 29,994 | 22,487 1,285,994 155.73 | 42.88 —.2 | —.7 +9.0 +11.9 
, ee eee e! * Seer 7 2,474 | 1,863 91,156 128.75 36.85 —.9 | +.4 +10.3 +18.3 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘In addition, supplemental payments of $252,423 were made from general 
assistance funds to 6,172 families. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





OASDI FINANCING 
(Continued from page 21) 


ments has been shown to be not fully 
self-supporting under the intermed- 
iate-cost estimate. It is, however, 
very close to an exact balance, es- 
pecially since a range of error is 
necessarily present in the long-range 
actuarial cost estimates and rounded 


Bulletin, October 1958 


tax rates are used in actual practice. 
Accordingly, the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, as 
amended in 1958, is actuarially sound. 
The actuarial status of the program 
is actually much improved because 
the cost of the liberalized benefits is 
more than met by the increased con- 
tributions that are scheduled. 

The disability insurance portion of 


the program—established under the 
1956 act—shows a small favorable ac- 
tuarial balance because the contribu- 
tion rate allocated is slightly in ex- 
cess of the cost for the disability ben- 
efits, based on the intermediate-cost 
estimate. When the variability of 
cost estimates for disability benefits 
is taken into consideration, this small 
actuarial excess is not significant. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, July 1958: 
July 1958: 
y [Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] Be aa ee —— 
_ = ens = — — | Ye oa 
Pay mente na Percentage change from 
Payments to Percentage chanee from— cases 
recipients ercentage Change n me ie —| —— = 
; ‘ ne = arvees | Num- so - ea 
| coer | Junei958 | July 195 — | we | —" —" 
ee ar ¢ une 195 y 1957 -ases | 
State | recip- in - pe me | Total | Aver- | ae 
ients Total Aver- ce : i amount | age | ; 
amount | age | Num-| 4 mount — Amount 
Num-| 4 mount) NY-| 4 mount - = 
| | ber |° ber | , —_—-—__——, —-- —__———|—- -—— — — ———— | —____ 
ee Tee ee tomes me ee ore Total?..../ 405,000) $24,633,000 $60.84] —3.2} 4.3) +39.3/ +52.0 
Riche | 15,974) $18,995,550] $60.12} +1.1 +0.1] +10.7 ‘ _omee~ ica rr wee oe marr 
Tote Beene, Renan 2: Inca (dies MM aes Wiles! WEES as a | 111| 1,467} 13.22 —9.0] —5.9| +.9] +6.9 
5 ae 12,897 349,859 27.13) 1.1 —18.0) aa —25.0 Alaska pias ea 169 11,955} 70.74) —2.3) +4.9) +44.4 +57.4 
a 6,946 241'070| 34.71 +17 —.2 +2.1) +75 Ariz._....... 2, 558| 110,364) 43.14) —6.2} —4.5| +17.4] +14.9 
Ue 3,562) 271,820! 76.31] +11.3 eS," eae tease hee Ark ae 404) 5,032) 12.46) +50 7| +58.6) +30.3) +21.6 
ees | 5, 467| 330,598| 60.47 am — 2. cee +4.4 SES. 36,707 2,091,990) 56.99) +41. 2.5 24.8] +33.6 
Cin. _.....- | 2,084] 254,375| 122.06] +.2 —.2| —5.9 —3.2 Colo... ----- 1,451 56,709} 39.08} —4.5) (8) | +12.7) +11.8 
> ome | 293) 18,725] 63.91| +.7 ee —13.8 Conn... .-] 45,551 4 371,406) 66.91) —1.3 —2.7| +71.3] +88.9 
“y eee 2,418 160,743) 66.481 —.1 mee ee a | oe 1,725) 108,668; 63.00) +.2 —2.3) +37.6) +44.0 
ae | 6.443 371,527, 57.66, +2.0 +2.1] +13. tae. i 1,166 78,240) 67.10) +1.3 +2.4) +65 4| +65. 2 
_ 15,736 736,502} 46.80} +1.3} +1.4] +14.6] +14.0 Fia.'........- 8,200 229,000) --.-.--]--.---- | e-ee----- |------- ew 
awaii___._- ,106 71,076 .2) —.3 .7| —12.3 —8. 
a nee ane ne a eee ee! 2,302, 54,072| 23.40 —3.0| —a.6] +14) +5.5 
Idaho.____.. 934 61,548} 65.90} —.1 cay =e dl Hawaii__.._- 1,292 84,214) 65.18] —7.6| —11.1) —8.6 —3.6 
baie 17,735} 1,449,557| 81.73] +2.0 +2.5| +34.8) +34.8 aaa 37,981} 2,791,431) 73.50) —.5) +.3) +37.1) +40.8 
See 4,291 333,018} 77.61; +.8 () | +1.3) +5.5 Ind.6________ 26,131 871,147} 33.34) +.6! —3.4/+101 9) +109.5 
Ky ae 7,569 291,472 38.51) +1.2 +1.4] +71. 2) +73 5 Iowa ee aes ts 3,788 134,397) 35. 48} —2.6 —.5} +10.1 +17.3 
Ee 15,082) 717,364] 47.56] +4.7 ake 2.6) —2.7 mens.....-_. j} 1,909 105,782) 55.41) +2.0 +.9} +7.9 +6.3 
Maine______- 1,478} 95,917} 64.90} +3.2 +4.0| +39.8| +38.7 2 ee 2,780 98,548) 35.45) —4.6 —9.9) +6.3 +6.1 
“oe 5,101! 324,335] 63.58] (2) =H 43.7] 1s b-126 Jes ee | 9,822 440,658) 44.86) —1.3) —.8; +5.4) +4.8 
Mass.___..___| 9,478) 1,048,017! 110.57 (3) = ee +.6 Maine..-_.-_-_- 2,333 86,620) 37.13) —6.3 —12.8| +9.4 +7.5 
Mich___.-__- | 3,606) “301,171| 83.52) 42.1) —2.3/ 421.2] +21.0 ao ne 2,754 164,062} 59.57 a —2.0) +25.1] +30.3 
Eee ,945 19,096; 61.22  : 3.2 7.5) | 
—_ | = oe 7 evi Ebina daneck: Fonbime Mass.......- | 9,550] 676,407| 70.77/ —.1| +3. 412.41 +28.7 
Miss..._.___ 6,524! 193,060} 29.59 6 +. 33.3 60.5 | ee | 38,772) 3,394,253) 87.54) —8.2) —12.4) +89.8] +104.2 
_ as 15.122 849,863) 56.20 4 +°3 me Ts imm._....... 8,178 556,340) 68.03) +5.8 +13.9| +47.9 +73.3 
Mont.._..... 1,449 99,370) 68.58 wa ecg mele —26 are 954! 13,808) 14.47) +4.5 5. 4) +5.0) +10.5 
Nebr___.____ 1,444) 97,860| 67.77 An.4 —J.11, +46 +24.9 a 6,989 375,984) 53.80 +.2 —1.8) —1.9) +5.6 
a 340} 28,770} 84.62) +2.4 +1.5) +2.1] —1.0 Mont._..._.- 1,301 59,002} 45.35) —2.0 —4.3)/+157.1) +213.5 
So ROE 5, 286 435, 120] 91.77; 42.1; +3.3] 411.2) 411.3 Nebr_.----- | 1,136 48,521) 42.71) —3.2 —-8) 11.3) +38.4 
N. Mex...-- 2,050] 116,196] 56.68] +2.1 2.3} +8.8| +12.1 Nev.5........| 570 12,800) --..-..|--.....]-.------ |----~--|-----..-- 
‘i Seca 39,284 3,672,885) 93.50 rag onan 2.0 +6.1 N.H eaten eed 1,122 58,753) 52.36) —6.5| —2.9) +34 1| +44.3 
i ee 16,485) 704,429] 42.73) +1.0 +1.3} +9.6) +12.9 i |) 10,913 1,021,028 $8.00) a —3.3) +55 0} +72.1 
N. Dak...... 1,026 94,564) 92.17} —.2 +1.4) +3.¢ 2.2 ° 
‘ “7 ‘| , ‘| Kale Utne N. Mex.....| 568 21,162) 37.26 +3.8| +.5] 425.9] 434.2 
Ohio__..._.. 9,484) 4604,623) 63.75) +1.1; +6.8) +2.3} +420.7 N. Y-.------ 735,633) 2,938,534) 82.47) —2.2) = —4.2) +37.7/ +45.3 
Sea a 8,368 640,118} 76.79! 41.5) +2.1\ 410.0] 44.7 C.....-.- 2,796 66,795) 23.89} —4.6|  —2.0] +18.2) +20.9 
"os o0R | : ‘ ' pd | y ak 35 5 | A 94 _ pare 5 9 I 99. ¢ 
RE 4,330 386,456] 89. 1.3 ==, 3) 4-90.38): L558 ie 350 16,144) 46.13 5.4 10.6] +19.5} +29.9 
Sra ae: 15,398) 913,037} 59.3: 4.7 41.0] 414.7] +148 Oo inapaemi S 47,169) 2,975,088} 63.07) —1.9} —3.0) +75.2) +103.6 
“2 aia 21, 440! 186,893} 8.72} +1.6 +1.4] +1.1] —2.5 ee 7,514 103,459) 13.77) —9.7| —20.7) +6.8) +8.3 
” je Be 2,353) 185,757| 78.94, +.8 +3.6| +38.7]| +36.1 Sn, ee 4,261 237,687} 55.78] —23.6) —27.8} (9) | +417.7 
-? ae 7 713 268,662} 34.83) —.6 —.6| —2.7| =& & Sa 29,038, 1,929,577) 66.45) —.9) —4.0) +33.8) +38.3 
©. Gek..._.. 1,009! 52,766, 52.30/ +.7| +1.0] +8.4| +14.2 P.R-------- 760 5,398; 7.10) —68.8) —66.6) —9.3) —10.9 
Tenn._...... 5,885, 246,505] 41.89] +2.7 —.1| +37.3) +44.1 R.1_-_-----. 3,643 218,489) 59.98 7 15.2) +3.8) —7.9 
a 3,214! 50,228} 46.74] +10.7 $e Rees 
_ eee et ee | eee. 1,504] 34,662} 23.05) 4.1] 3.0) ~.3|  —1.9 
lO ——e 1,917 131,853] 68.78} +.2 +2.9} +6.4| +3.0 Sy) or 928 30, 989) 33.39} —10.2) 13.2) +1.1 +3.1 
RE 713) 37,884) 53. 21\ +.8 +1.3| +17.1| 424.2 || ae 2 385 40,023} 16.78} —4. 1| +10.3) +4 0} +7.0 
Se a 102! 2,092) 20.51) —1.0] —.4| —5.6] —3.5 Tex.!0___.__. 9,300 272,000} --.--.-|---..-. |---------|----.-- |--------- 
ea 5,658 241,767) 42.73) +.9 +1.7] +3.4| +4.8 Utah er as 2,090 135,173 64.68} —19.1) —4.2) +35.5 +40.1 
_ ae 5,912 580,391} 98.17} +.4) +.7| +9.4| —.6 Vt.l0__....-.- 1,200 59, 700) ----.--|------. |-------- =|----=--|--------; 
a 7,538 291,936] 38.73} —.3 —.1 8.6) =§;1 hy Se 126 _2,389| 18.96] +2.4 2.2; 0 —.3 
| NRE 1,256] 1487365] 118.12, +.5| +3.1| —.7| 47.8 Va-...--.--. 1,997 75,024) 37.57] —15.1| —14.7| +19.6) +20.9 
Weo.....-0.- 504| 36,310} 72.04 —1.2 Be en i =a O i. 13,694 925,260} 67.57] —4.6) —4.5|) +30.8 +26.0 
| | | | W. Va__..-_- 2.914 97,539} 33.47] —27.2| 28.4] +40.8| +39.: 
Sa | 9,956 777,443; 78.09 —.4 —6.1) 445.2 +50.3 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- Wyo.....--- “S 22,850) 9.00) 3.9) $6.4 + ah +83.0 
ject to revision. : —_____—— — 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. P 
3 Decrease of less than as uarenns. _ | For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
4In addition, supplemental payments of $46,600 from general assistance ject to revision. 
funds were made to 1,969 recipients. 2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 
States. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 About 11 percent o° this total is estimated. 
5 Partly estimated. 
6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
8 Includes 8,504 cases and payments of $306,515 represeriting supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 
* Not computed; data not comparable. 
10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 


ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly in their care. 


number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 3 Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. “childhood disability” benefits. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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